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Society’s First Referendum 


HAT the American Peace Society 

should find the time, amid all its 
work for a Second World Conference on 
International Justice to be held in May, 
1932, in honor of George Washington, 
and its other labors, to carry on a mem- 
bership referendum such as is set forth 
elsewhere in these columns is an illustra- 
tion both of vitality and vision. 

This Referendum on the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is the So- 
ciety’s first of a series of referenda on ques- 
tions of interest to everyone concerned for 
better international relations. It is already 
evident that this new approach to the prob- 
lems of war and peace appeals to all classes 
of peace workers from the most radical to 
the most conservative, a program of re- 
search and education acceptable to all. 

The bipartisan committee that formu- 
lated the report of this first referendum 
succeeded admirably in setting forth essen- 
tial affirmative and negative arguments as 
they have appeared from time to time on 
the question of our adherence to the Court. 
The committee has made no claim to have 
covered, much less exhausted, all the points 
on either side. No one can doubt, how- 
ever, that the report is fair, and that the 
summaries, in parallel columns, accom- 
panied by the statements of Professor Jes- 
sup and Senator Dill, have added im- 
measurably to the body of right thinking 
upon this question, affecting as it does the 
relations of our country to foreign powers. 

By such non-partisan and non-sectarian 


approach to a better understanding of our 
foreign policies it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the American Peace Society is 
indeed a “service organization.” As pointed 
out by President Esch, when we of America 
know the facts we may be trusted to do 
the right thing. The American Peace So- 
ciety does well to key its work to that 
saying of George Washington: 

“Truth will ultimately prevail where 
there is pains taken to bring it to light.” 


Uncle Sam 


N HIS fascinating novel, “Uncle Sam 
I In the Eyes of His Family,” published 
last year, » ‘Jun Erskine sets for him- 
self the diffic. ask of showing Uncle 
Sam as he is today, “with those quali- 
ties which for those who do not under- 
stand him are not to be understood, and 
with those other qualities which for those 
who admire him are easy to admire.” At 
the close of the book we see Sam, after 
having rescued his brothers from bank- 
ruptcy, educated their children and set 
them up in business, entertaining them all 
at his comfortable home. With a sad and 
heavy countenance, Sam, with his eyes on 
the financial page of the evening paper, is 
listening to his brothers, who are lecturing 
him on his lost opportunities for culture, 
his want of interest in art, his spiritual bar- 
renness, his lack of interest in important 
and graceful conversation. They are criti- 
cizing him because of his preoccupation 
with money, money, money. The sadness 
on Sam’s face deepens. He is quite crushed. 
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In the midst of these lectures, however, 
Sam suddenly starts with an unmistakable 
expression of joy, and, pointing to one of 
his favorite investments on the page of 
stock reports, he exclaims, “See! Western 
common has gone up!” Whereupon the 
brothers conclude that Sam is quite hope- 
less. 

The book is a masterpiece of character 
portrayal, and of course Sam comes out of 
it with a rugged goodness all his own; but 
those brothers are typical of something in 
us, a disposition to feel apologetic now and 
then for Uncle Sam, a wish that he were 
something finer than he would have people 
believe him to be. 

It’s an outdoor sport for certain types of 
people to heave bricks at Uncle Sam. It 
is a sport that breaks out frequently in this 
country, and sometimes abroad. Thomas 
A. Edison, who has accomplished enough 
and lived long enough to know, sighs that 
he is “not acquainted with anyone who is 
happy.” He jabs us by saying that “we 
don’t know a millionth of one per cent 
about anything.” We are assured by some 
that Uncle Sam has gone back on his reli- 
gion, on his morals, that he is not interested 
in social observances, and that he enjoys 
kicking over the traces. He permits vul- 
garity in book and press, and allows crime 
to blister our entire social structure. He 
is rearing a family marked by indifference, 
selfishness, speed, anxieties, and is allow- 
ing himself every little while to be knocked 
off his mental balance. 

It is an expression of the Old World’s 
outlook upon Uncle Sam that the Swedish 
Committee should grant the Nobel Prize 
in literature to the man whose contribu- 
tion in literature thus far has been to paint 
the Uncle Sam in us only in the colors of 
satire and ridicule. 

Uncle Sam is condemned by many for 
his way of moving rapidly from one spot to 
another, thinking the while that he is get- 
ting somewhere. He doesn’t seem to know 
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what knowledge is worth while. He is ex- 
travagant and confused. He is pugnacious. 
His chief admiration is for mere bigness. 
Some still agree with Matthew Arnold that 
he has not been able to distinguish between 
bigness and greatness. 

People abroad accuse Uncle Sam from 
time to time of many things. They tell us 
that he preaches too much, and in that they 
are probably right. Sometimes they call 
his children “those crazy Americans,” and 
he has some of those, especially among his 
travelers abroad. Perhaps the chief criti- 
cism from overseas is that Uncle Sam is 
hopelessly selfish, bent primarily on policies 
of greed and isolation. Uncle Sam is a 
political isolationist. There is no doubt of 
that. 


Guilty 


It doesn’t clear his skirts to say that we 
are proud of him, of his physical energies 
and achievements, that we like his liberal 
political and religious views, that we ad- 
mire his educational ideals, that we glory 
in his unlimited capacities to create wealth. 
It doesn’t get us anywhere to slap him on 
the back and congratulate him on his com- 
manding position in the world of affairs. 
It doesn’t quite answer, even, to praise the 
brave action of his boys on foreign fields. 

Uncle Sam has, ’tis true, the best bar- 
bers, the best elevators, the best plumbers, 
the happiest women, the best dentists, the 
most artistic bootblacks, the best ball play- 
ers, jazz and chambers of commerce in all 
the world. But to say all these things 
doesn’t answer the charge against Uncle 
Sam that he is a political isolationist. When 
it is claimed that he profiteered out of the 
war, that he insists on getting back the 
money he lent abroad, that he is raising 
tariffs to the detriment of foreign manufac- 
turers and that he is refusing to help where 
his help is needed, we raise our eyebrows 
and call it sniping. But in one way Uncle 
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Sam is guilty. We must admit it. He is 
a political isolationist. 

Political isolation is in his very blood. 
His ancestors came to these shores that 
- they might get away from the political 
follies of their home lands. Three thou- 
sand miles of ocean, even generations of 
time did not lessen—they increased the 
spirit of individualism, of self-reliance, the 
will to be left politically alone. They 
grouped themselves “‘selfishly” together in 
parliaments. Worked out and tried to per- 
fect various plans of unions in New Eng- 
land in 1643, in Pennsylvania in 1698, at 
Albany in 1754, in Philadelphia in 1776, 
and, finally, in Philadelphia again in 1787. 
John Adams, who had lived much abroad, 
wrote in his diary in 1782: “It ought to be 
our rule not to meddle in the politics of 
Europe.” 

Our ancestors fought a war from 1776 
to 1783 to establish their political isola- 
tion. On the 12th of June, 1783, the 
American Congress passed a resolution, as 
follows: “The true interest of the States 
requires that they should be as little as 
possible entangled in the political con- 
troversies of European nations.” This will 
to political isolation expressed itself in our 
doctrine of neutrality, which has kept us 
out of a number of wars. It led to Wash- 
ington’s advice that we have with other na- 
tions “as little political connection as pos- 
sible’; to Jefferson’s warning against “en- 
tangling alliances” in Europe; to the 
Adams-Monroe Doctrine that the extension 
of European systems or colonies in this 
hemisphere would be “dangerous to our 
peace and safety.” 

There have been reasons for this policy 
of political isolation. The builders of this 
Republic have been wary of whittling away 
Uncle Sam’s influence by letting him take 
sides in the political broils and feuds of 
Europe. The tragic decline of President 
Wilson’s prestige during his months in 
Paris, 1918-19, followed inevitably his sid- 


ing first with this and then with that fac- 
tion with the result that his influence with 
every faction all but disappeared. Our 
founding fathers were anxious to avoid 
such a fate for these United States. It 
was for this reason that they adopted a 
policy of political independence. It is gen- 
erally believed that this policy has been a 
wise one. In any event, measured by the 
results, the policy has not been without 
merits, for, as we have to remind ourselves, 
the United States is the oldest nation rest- 
ing on a continuous constitution in all the 
world. Furthermore, the United States, 
sniping notwithstanding, is the most 
courted of nations. Uncle Sam presents to 
the world a Union of free, sovereign and 
independent States, maintaining peace at 
last between themselves without recourse 
to war. This happy result has been 
achieved by carefulest attention to the 
processes of justice, to the teachings of ex- 
perience, and by leaving European nations 
to work out their own political systems 
without interference from us. 

While we are political isolationists, how- 
ever, we are not a parochially minded peo- 
ple. We have had the international mind 
from the beginning. The Mayflower Com- 
pact showed the interest of the earliest 
Puritans in “just and equal laws” and that 
“in the name of God, amen.” Long before 
the Revolutionary War, our ancestors were 
carrying on world trade, making use of 
maritime and commercial settlements, 
pleading for the freedom of the seas, and 
settling many a dispute in the English 
court of last resort. Recall these phrases 
from the Declaration of Independence: 
“Human events,” “the powers of the 
earth,” “laws of nature and of nature’s 
god,” “the opinions of mankind,” “all 
men,” “among men,” “supreme judge of 
the world,” “war,” “peace,” “alliances,” 
“commerce,” “let facts be submitted to a 
candid world.” No parochially minded peo- 
ple could coin expressions such as these. 
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They accuse us of being selfish. But no 
one accused us of being selfish during the 
Great War. That mess, for which we were 
in no sense responsible, cost us between 
thirty and forty billions of dollars, an 
amount greater than our total national 
wealth in 1860, and we received nothing in 
return. Of this amount some twenty-five 
per cent was raised by direct taxation and 
paid out while the fighting was on. Dur- 
ing the five years following 1914 our na- 
tional debt jumped from one to over twen- 
ty-seven billion dollars. During the war 
our Government spent twice as much as it 
had spent throughout its history. Herbert 
Hoover spent some two billion dollars of 
our money for the relief of the hungry in 
Europe. We lent some twenty billions of 
dollars to foreign governments and we have 
settled for fifty cents on the dollar. We 
have been patient and considerate. No 
debtor is asking for the cancellation of the 
debts owed to the United States. There is 
no evidence that there is any relation be- 
tween the present economic depression and 
the debts owed to the United States. 

Indeed, informed Europeans believe that 
the debts their countries owe to the United 
States are keeping Europe from breaking 
out into a war. 

We have billions invested in industries 
abroad. Similarly foreigners are heavy in- 
vestors in our securities. We are exporting 
over five billion dollars worth of goods and 
importing four and one-half billions an- 
nually. We are associated with the rest 
of the world, socially, religiously, economi- 
cally, intimately. During 1930 there were 
one hundred four international conferences, 
congresses, expositions and meetings in 
which the United States was invited to take 
part, and in seventy-two of which it did 
participate. Indeed, our Government ap- 
propriated three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for our part in the Naval Con- 
ference, fifty thousand dollars for a Spe- 
cial Commission to study conditions in 
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Haiti, four thousand dollars for the Inter- 
national Congress of Rectors, Deans and 
Educators, twenty-five thousand dollars for 
the Conference on the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, five thousand dollars for the 
International Hygiene Exhibition, twenty 
thousand dollars for the Conference on 
Lode Lines, thirty thousand dollars for an 
exhibit at the Fur Trade Congress, fifty- 
five thousand dollars for the presentation 
of a statue to Iceland, thirteen thousand 
dollars for the Sixth Pan-American Con- 
gress on Children, forty thousand dollars 
for the Fourth World’s Poultry Congress, 
twenty-five thousand six hundred dollars 
for the Congress on Forestry, Agriculture 
and Animal Industry, twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the Convention of Fidac, fifty- 
five thousand dollars for the Sixth Interna- 
tional Road Congress, twenty thousand 
dollars for the Interparliamentary Union. 


Sniping at the Congress 


NIPING Uncle Sam in general and the 
United States Congress in particular, 
recurrently rampant in our country, is not 
the most hopeful way to improve our for- 
eign policies or to advance the cause of 
peace between nations. It has been re- 
cently charged that “we are the one coun- 
try in the world, except Mexico, Russia and 
Turkey, which insists that there be no 
orderly machinery for the settlement of in- 
ternational differences.’ The speaker went 
on to say that “our country is practicing 
international anarchy in insisting on an 
isolation fhat requires fleets and armaments 
to maintain.” Another, according to the 
press, charges United States Senators with 
opinions that “it would be a slur upon the 
intelligence of childhood to describe as in- 
fantile.” In our opinion, none of these 
criticisms is just. Why make it? 
Our achievements in foreign policy are 
dependent upon the President of the United 
States and upon the advice and consent of 
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the Senate. There is for us no other way 
to advance agencies of peaceful settlements 
between nations than through the President 
with the cooperation of the Senate. The 
Editor asks his fellow peace workers, why 
not try working with the Senate for a 
while? 

Congressmen are not a bad lot. Those 
whom we know are a good sort. Indeed, 
those 96 men have become Representatives 
because they have braved public examina- 
tion—the most difficult of all examina- 
tions—and “passed.” Those people on 
Capitol Hill are our 531 chosen ones, actu- 
ally. They are as a whole able and high- 
minded men and women. They are indus- 
trious and patriotic men and women. There 
is no “graft” in the United States Congress. 
There is no “racketeering” in our National 
Government. No “gangster” has his hand 
on the purse of Uncle Sam. No “crook” 
can get started in the Congress, for every 
member of that body is watched by 530 
others. They want to do the right thing, 
for votes sake, if nothing else. 

Peace workers of this country can begin 
with the belief that American achievements 
in government, especially since the second 
week in May, 1787, are the marvel and in 
certain respects the hope of the world. 
Assume that the greatest peace conference 
of all time was the Federal Convention of 
1787, presided over by George Washington, 
and attended by over fifty of the founders 
of this Republic. Study will justify the 
assumption. We are convinced that the 
strategy for those concerned to get results 
on any international plane is to kick less 
and to help more the men whom we have 
placed in positions of trial and responsi- 
bility. The policy of trying to get them to 
do our will by calling them bad names is 
poor technique, to say the least. Show 
your representatives in Congress the facts. 
They are more anxious to do the right thing 
than you are to have them. 


Elihu Root 


W: OF America are very proud of you. 
You make our country a fairer place 
to think upon. At 86, alert and able as of 
yore, you come to Washington and appear 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate, the Senate where you served 
with distinction from 1909 to 1915, to 
plead for our adherence to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Your ap- 
peal makes a profound impression in the 
Senate and upon the minds of your other 
fellow countrymen. You stand for a prin- 
ciple especially dear to every person asso- 
ciated with the faiths and aspirations of the 
American Peace Society. 

We associate no fanaticism with your 
life work nor with your dramatic appear- 
ance before our Senators. Before going to 
the Senate you were Secretary of War in 
the Cabinet of President McKinley, Secre- 
tary of State in the Administration of 
President Roosevelt. You have served your 
country on international tribunals and for- 
eign missions. You were a member of the 
Commission of International Jurists, which 
on the invitation of the League of Nations 
reported the plan for the International 
Court of Justice established in 1921. You 
were a member of the League of Nations 
Commission of Experts to revise the World 
Court Statute in 1929. Your large variety 
of interests throughout have included only 
specific services to definite times and issues. 
Fanaticism would not have led fifteen uni- 
versities here and abroad to grant to you 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. The writer 
of these lines saw you receive in absentia the 
degree of Doctor of Political Science at the 
University of Leyden, Holland, in 1913, at 
the same moment you were receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Common Law at Ox- 
ford in prasentia. It was not because of 
fanaticism that you received the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1912. Your services to pub- 
lic interests have been and continue to be 
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useful because palpable. Your voluminous 
writings, filled with the idealisms associated 
with the profession of law at its best, reveal 
always the application of your mind to the 
things of reality. Thus you have become 
the outstanding member of our genro, our 
elder statesmen, respected and honored of 
all. 

Through all your work runs one dominat- 
ing motive, a golden strand of faith in the 
fundamental necessities of justice, between 
man and man, between nation and nation. 
You have lived amid the scenes of justice 
in operation, of disputes settled, of interests 
achieved, of peace attained. You have 
watched these processes at close range. 
You have learned that where injustice lurks 
there are the kindlings of war, and that 
where justice reigns there are the happy 
achievements of peace. It was inevitable 
that you should throw your life into the 
establishment and the development of a 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Whatever defects, real or imaginary, there 
may be in the plan you have striven so 
valiantly to perfect, your work will go on 
through the years as long as men believe 
in the will that gives every man his due, 
and strive to extend to the behavior of 
nations the same beneficent faith. 


IGHT hundred thirty-six, an average 
of seventy international conferences 
and exhibitions a month, is the latest sum- 
mary of these expressions of the interna- 
tional mind in Europe. Modern transporta- 
tion has made it possible for specialists in 
every field of human cooperation through- 
out the world to convene for the advance- 
ment of their work. America, in this way, 
has had her share in a majority of these 
European gatherings, sixteen of which were 
labeled as “world” affairs during 1930. 
From clippings, reports, partial recapitu- 
lations and propaganda sheets an European 
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correspondent writes that the International 
Congress of Critics was held this year at 
Prague, to think up quaint and acid things 
to say about what other people are doing; 
that the International Congress of Tramps 
took place at Vienna; that the International 
Anti Prohibition Leagues (with a strong 
American delegation) gathered at Buda- 
pest; that the International Anti-Tobacco 
League roundly condemned that weed at 
Dresden; that the International Congress 
for the Protection of Creditors and an In- 
ternational Congress of Lodgers were held 
at Vienna. The Oxy-Acetylene Welders 
got together at Zurich, Count Keyserling’s 
“School of Wisdom” at Darmstadt, the 
World Colored Folk at London and the 
Herring Fisheries (20,000 strong) at 
Lofoten. 

In brief, and according to record, the 
hotel men met, the criminal police met, the 
doctors and lawyers and preachers and 
teachers; the merchants and architects and 
musicians and artists; the archeologists, 
stamp collectors, shoe-makers, politicians, 
economists, writers and psychologists; the 
Rotarians, astronomers, Esperantists, zoolo- 
gists, geometrists, geographers and Byzan- 
tologists; the beggars and the capitalists— 
both dealing with finance; the playwrights 
and dancers, the engineers and athletes—all 
met from different parts of the world. 


— facts be admitted to a candid 
world.” According to our United 
States Treasury the net cost of the World 
War to the United States was $37,873,- 
908,499. Of course these costs will go on 
for generations. Three months ago foreign 
governments owed the United States $11,- 
641,508,460. During the fiscal year 1930 
the Treasury received payments on these 
obligations amounting to $239,565,807. Of 
this last amount $97,634,287 was applied 
to the reduction of the debts and $141,- 
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931,519 represented interest. The amounts 
paid represent a very small fraction of the 
debts owed to the United States. While 
Europe was paying $239,565,807 taxpayers 
in America were contributing $1,397,020,- 
431 toward the payment of their national 
debt, $659,347,613 of which was interest. 
Thus it appears that the people of the 
United States paid nearly eight times as 
much on the principal of its war debt as it 
received from Europe on that account, and 
more than four times as much interest. 
Approximately 70 per cent of our national 
debt represents the debts of foreign gov- 
ernments to us. Debts due to our loans to 
foreign nations that they might prosecute 
the war. Senator Smoot has _ recently 
pointed out that if foreign governments pay 
their debts as at present funded there would 
still remain a national debt of $4,543,799,- 
839. Should the European war debts be 
canceled the entire burden of paying our 
present national debt of $16,185,308,299 
would fall upon American taxpayers. Else- 
where we say that we settled these foreign 
obligations at fifty cents on the dollar. 
That is true of France. Italy is paying only 
twenty-eight cents for every dollar origi- 
nally owed. Belgium is allowed an ap- 
proximate interest rate of 1.79 per cent; 
France 1.64 per cent; Italy 0.405 per cent; 
Great Britain 3.306 per cent. Taxpayers 
of this country have provided nearly $1,- 
000,000,000 per year for payment on the 
national debt, in addition to interest, which, 
when the debt stood at its highest point, 
amounted to more than $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually. The settlement with Great Britain 
calls for annual average payments equiva- 
lent to 4.6 per cent of the total British 
budget expenditures. Belgium devotes only 
3.5 per cent of its budget expenditures for 
this purpose and Italy 5.17 per cent. Pay- 
ments on the principal and interest of the 
American national debt took 33.4 per cent 
of our Budget last year. 


RELIMINARY returns of the census 
taken in Czechoslovakia last December 
show that the country now has a population 
of 14,723,234, an increase of 1,115,859 on 
the figure recorded at the previous census 


ten years ago. This increase of over 8 per 
cent is the biggest recorded in any decade 
since 1870 when censuses began to be taken 
regularly. In the preceding decade 1911 
to 1920, which included the war years, the 
increase of population was indeed less than 
1 per cent. Czechoslovakia is ninth on the 
list of European countries in respect of 
population, and has, interestingly enough, 
on either side of her an ally, Rumania occu- 
pying eighth place, and Yugoslavia tenth, 
the three countries being united, of course, 
in the alliance of the Little Entente. The 
population of Bohemia has increased from 
6,670,582 to 7,103,266, a growth of approx- 
imately 614 per cent, but in the most east- 
erly districts of the country (in eastern 
Slovakia and in Carpathian Ruthenia) the 
increase has been almost 20 per cent. It is 
of some interest to note the development in 
housing accommodation in comparison with 
the growth of population. In Bohemia, 
while the population has increased by only 
6.40 per cent, the number of dwellings has 
grown by 17.53 per cent, and the number 
of houses by as much as 19.41 per cent. 
The extension of housing accommodation 
has thus been very considerably in excess 
of the growth of population, proving that 
there has been a marked improvement in 
housing conditions, and that the housing 
problem was largely due to the demand for 
a higher standard of comfort. The density 
of population in Bohemia is now 137 to the 
square kilometer, a figure surpassed only 
by Belgium and Holland, so that Bohemia 
can claim to be one of the most densely 
populated lands in the world. Czechoslo- 
vakia as a whole is sixth on the list of 
European countries in respect of density 
of population with 105 to the square kilo- 
meter. The average density for all Europe 


is 43. The most notable increase in popu- 
lation among the towns is that of Zlin in 
Monravia, which had 4,678 inhabitants in 
1921, and now has 21,584, an advance due 
to the energies of M. Bata who has estab- 
lished and developed there the biggest boot 
and shoe concern on the Continent. Prague 
population has increased by some 171,000, 
and now totals 848,702, giving the capital 
sixteenth place among the cities of Europe. 


T WAS a gracious thing for the Honor- 

able Frank B. Kellogg to pay his trib- 
ute some weeks ago to his former lads of 
the American Foreign Service as instru- 
ments for world peace. When he called 
attention to the fact that “the members of 
the Foreign Service of the United States 
have, for many years, acted as American 
outposts of peace in all parts of the world,” 
he said a true thing. When in his remarks 
he added “few Americans realize the im- 
mense value of these officers in maintain- 
ing peace,” he said an arresting thing. We 
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are encouraged by the new efforts of our 
Department of State to call the attention 
of the public to the countless misunder- 
standings dealt with instantly and effec- 
tively by our Foreign Service men in the 
thousands of places throughout the world. 
That work is peace work worth while. 


HEN His Britannic Majesty’s Am- 

bassador to the United States, Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, presented his letters of 
credence, he stepped aside from the usual 
formalities of such a ceremony to pay his 
respects to the cause of international peace, 
and said: 


“The principal effort of diplomacy today is 
directed towards the noble task of making impos- 
sible any future outbreak of war. What for cen- 
turies has been the dream of poets and idealists 
has come to be regarded by practical men as a 
possibility of practical politics. In this task the 
cooperation of all governments is necessary; but 
no cooperation is more important and none more 
completely assured than that which so happily 
subsists between the Government of the United 
States and that of the United Kingdom.” 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 


World Disarmament Conference 


N DECEMBER 9, after many weeks 

of earnest and oftentimes acrimonious 
discussion, the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference completed a 
work which had extended over nearly five 
years by giving final approval to a draft 
convention for the reduction of armaments 
and to a detailed report explaining the evo- 
lution of each of the clauses and the rea- 
sons for the various reservations attached 
to the convention. These voluminous docu- 
ments were immediately dispatched to all 
the interested governments, while the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations at its January 
meeting set the second Tuesday in Febru- 


ary, 1932, as the day on which the World 
Disarmament Conference is to meet and 
discuss the question of the limitation of ar- 
maments with the draft convention as the 
basis of discussion. 


Origin of the Disarmament Movement 


The general disarmament movement, 
which is to enter upon its first official stage 
with the convocation of the World Disar- 
mament Conference, has its origin in the 
Treaty of Versailles. That instrument 
made two important provisions with regard 
to armaments. The first was that Germany 
was to agree to a strict limitation of her 
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armed forces, under the supervision of the 
Conference of Ambassadors and later on 
of the League of Nations. Similar pro- 
visions regarding the other defeated powers 
were written into the treaties of peace con- 
cluded with them. The second was that 
the victorious Allies undertook to bring 
about, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, a general limitation of their own 
armaments. 

It has taken the League of Nations more 
than ten years to reach the point at which 
the stage could finally be set for carrying 
out this second provision of the treaty of 
peace, the first one having been carried out 
swiftly and completely in very short order. 
After much discussion within the League, 
the 1925 Assembly finally adopted a reso- 
lution calling for the convocation of a dis- 
armament conference and for the creation 
of a preparatory commission for such a 
conference. This Preparatory Commission 
was duly created and held a number of 
meetings, culminating in the December 
session. The work of the Commission was 
greatly impeded by the need of solving 
first many important problems closely con- 
nected with the question of disarmament. 
Accordingly, a great deal of work was done 
within the League with regard to security, 
arbitration, et cetera. The great naval 
powers had to reach substantial agree- 
ment on the limitation of naval armaments. 
All this work, as well as the meetings of the 
Preparatory Commission, were currently re- 
ported in THE ApvoCATE oF PEACE, and by 
referring to the files of our magazine the 
interested reader will find a complete rec- 
ord of the whole movement. 


Provisions of the Draft Convention 


The draft convention adopted at the last 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission, 
consists of 59 articles and covers the whole 
field of military, naval and air armaments. 
It is divided into three parts. 

Part 1 concerns personnel; and its arti- 
cles limit the total number of effectives in 
the land, sea and air forces. In “formations 
organized on a military basis,” which are 
also to be limited, are included all police 
forces, gendarmerie. customs officials, forest 
guards and any bodies capable of being em- 
ployed for military purposes without meas- 
ures of mobilization. There follow model 
tables, with columns for land forces sta- 


tioned in the home country, stationed over- 
sea, formations organized on a military 
basis; and tables for sea and air forces. 
Chapter B of Part 1 contains articles which 
limit the maximum total periods of service 
of effectives recruited by conscription, 
whether for land, sea or air. 

Part 2 is concerned with material. The 
annual expenditure of each high contract- 
ing party on the upkeep, purchase and 
manufacture of war material or land ar- 
maments will be limited in accordance with 
the figures to be inserted in the tables, which 
are appended. 

In the chapter covering naval armaments 
it has been found possible to insert figures 
—no capital ship shall exceed 35,000 tons, 
no aircraft-carrier 27,000 tons, no subma- 
rine 2,000 tons, and the caliber of guns is 
fixed. Each country agrees to limit its 
global tonnage, and in certain conditions 
freedom is allowed in its distribution be- 
tween classes of ships. Rules are laid down 
for prohibiting the use of a vessel of war 
under construction for any other power by 
a high contracting party which itself be- 
comes engaged in war. The annual expend- 
iture on war material for naval armaments 
is separately limited. There is at present 
no provision for the separate limitation of 
air material. Naval surface combatant 
vessels of 600 tons, and in certain circum- 
stances up to 2,000 tons, are exempted from 
limitation. 

Chapter C, covering air armaments, con- 
tains an article by which the high contract- 
ing parties agree to limit the number and 
total horsepower of the aeroplanes, capable 
of use in war, under commission and in im- 
mediate reserve in their land, sea and air 
forces. 

Part 3 covers budgetary expenditures, 
which it has been agreed “to limit and, as 
far as possible, to reduce.” An elaborate 
series of model tables follow in order that 
the various lists of the different states may 
be drawn up on similar forms and forwarded 
to the Secretariat of the League in such a 
way that checking and comparison are easy. 
Article 30 covers the preparatory military 
training which may be given to youths in 
some countries, a statement of which is to 
be communicated to the Secretariat. 

Miscellaneous provisions cover the es- 
tablishment of a Permanent Disarmament 
Commission and procedure regarding com- 
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plaints. The members of the new Commis- 
sion, which will operate on the lines of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League, shall not represent their govern- 
ments. If any violations of any of the pro- 
visions of the convention are laid before 
the Permanent Disarmament Commission, 
it shall examine them and may report them 
to the Council of the League. 

Finally, it is laid down that the conven- 
tion shall not in any way diminish the obli- 
gations of previous treaties in which certain 
of the high contracting parties have agreed 
to limit their land, sea and air armaments. 


Views of Various Powers 


The draft convention was not adopted 
unanimously by the preparatory Commis- 
sion, but only by a very large majority. 
Two important powers, Germany and Soviet 
Russia, refused their acquiescence. More- 
over, the final draft was the result of a great 
deal of compromise between numerous and 
more or less opposed points of view. All 
these differences of opinion found their ex- 
pression in the debates at the Commission’s 
meetings and in the speeches delivered at 
the closing of the session by the principal 
delegates. 

At the closing session, M. Politis, the 
Greek delegate, who had taken a very, im- 
portant part in the work of the Commission, 
paid high tribute to Lord Cecil, the princi- 
pal British delegate. Within and without 
the Commission, M. Politis said, none had 
done more than Lord Cecil. His action had 
not only been that of a statesman of noble 
heart and high inspiration. He had been 
something of an apostle. The sanctity of 
his cause had almost made a prophet of 
him. He had achieved the measure of suc- 
cess mentioned in the Scriptures; he had 
moved mountains. He h2d overcome many 
obstacles and prejudices, and some of his 
prophecies had already materialized, as they 
had now completed their work and the Dis- 
armament Conference was in view. 

Lord Cecil, after thanking M. Politis and 
expressing his consciousness of the Greek 
delegate’s “serious exaggerations,” said that 
if he had done anything he had only worked 
in common with very many other people. 
He was quite sure that all they could do 
and all they had done was to make a way 
for the great wish of the peoples of the 
world, and to assist them, in however hum- 
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ble a degree, in accomplishing what he was 
convinced was one of their greatest desires. 
The one thing he wanted to impress, not 
only upon his colleagues, but upon anyone 
else who might hear or read what he had 
said, was that one of the most valuable fea- 
tures in the scheme was that it contemplated 
no finality. The first conference and the 
first advance were only the prelude to 
greater advances later. In the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, they had created 
a piece of machinery which he believed to 
be of the greatest value to the cause of dis- 
armament. They were going to bring into 
existence an international organ whose duty 
it would be to watch over what they had 
done, and to press forward continually to 
further advances. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson, the United States dele- 
gate, after associating himself with M. 
Politis’s tribute, expressed admiration for 
the way in which M. Massigli, the French 
delegate, had upheld the best traditions of 
French diplomacy. He would not be frank, 
Mr. Gibson continued, if he did not say 
that the draft convention fell far short of 
American hopes and expectations. Govern- 
ments would be rendering a poor service to 
the cause of the reduction of armaments if 
they led their people to believe that the 
work done carried the movement farther 
than it really did. They had been repeatedly 
told during the past four years of the réle 
of public opinion in disarmament. It had 
been said that the Disarmament Conference 
could only reach real achievement through 
an aroused public opinion. This was per- 
fectly true, but it was not enough that pub- 
lic opinion should be aroused. It was first 
of all necessary that it should be informed. 
for an aroused and uninformed public opin- 
ion might eventually do more harm than 
good. Public opinion would not be in- 
formed in such a way as to exercise an in- 
telligent influence if, through a desire to 
create confidence, too optimistic a tone was 
adopted as to what had been done and what 
could be accomplished on the basis of the 
present draft. Such exaggeration could 
really tend only to lure public opinion into 
a false sense of confidence, render it in- 
capable of exercising its salutary influence 
and prepare it for inevitable disillusion- 
ment. 

Count Bernstorff, the German delegate, 
repeated his view that the draft contained 
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“many errors and motions of a very grave 
character.” The peoples of the world, he 
said, would not fail to observe that in this 
complex instrument the will to disarm was 
absent. The Disarmament Conference 
offered to them the last possibility of realiz- 
ing the final aim of disarmament—an aim 
which the German Government had per- 
sistently worked for. 

M. Massigli said that the draft they had 
prepared was, from the point of view of 
reality, the one which best corresponded to 
the necessities of the moment. France 
would carry to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence its sincerest good-will, conscious of the 
limits which prudence forbade one to ex- 
ceed, but nevertheless resolved to do every- 
thing possible and conceivable within those 
limits. 

M. Loudon, the chairman, in his closing 
speech, recalled that the Commission had 
begun work on May 18, 1926. He con- 
sidered that the draft convention was as 
much as could be done in present circum- 
stances. This was the first time in history 
that governments had envisaged the possi- 
bility of concluding an agreement which 
touched upon matters hitherto reserved for 
national jurisdiction. 

The Soviet delegate, M. Lunacharsky, 
reiterated his grievance that the Commission 
had decided to eliminate from the report 
accompanying the convention all the re- 
marks of his delegation. Sefior Cobian, the 
rapporteur, quietly reminded him that if 
his delegation had not so much despised 
the Commission’s report, the present situa- 
tion would not have arisen. On three or 
four occasions the desire of the rapporteur 
that all reservations by the Soviet should 
appear in the report had been made clear, 
but on no single occasion had the Soviet 
delegation supported his point of view. 
Senor Cobian, however, was anxious that 
the governments should be fully informed 
of the Soviet views, and proposed that the 
minutes of the closing meeting should be 
forwarded to governments at the same time 
as the draft convention and report. M. 
Lunacharsky agreed to this proposal, and 
then read a long statement setting out the 
points on which the Soviet delegation had 
disagreed ‘with the Commission. He con- 
cluded with a protest against the refusal of 
the Commission to pass final judgment on 
the article which allowed exemptions to the 
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western neighbours of the U.S. S. R. in the 
event of the U. S. S. R. not acceding to the 
convention. This article being “expressly 
directed against the U. S. S. R.,” the Soviet 
delegation protested against the decision to 
submit this proposal to the Conference by 
mentioning it in the report. 


Draft Convention before the League Council 


The presentation of the draft convention 
and of the final report of the Preparatory 
Commission to the League Council at its 
January session served as an occasion for 
important pronouncements on the question 
of disarmament by the Foreign Ministers 
of Great Britain, Germany, Italy and 
France. 

The British Foreign Minister, Mr. Hen- 
derson, in his speech insisted once more on 
the absolute obligation of every country 
that had signed the Covenant and the peace 
treaties not merely to limit, but to reduce 
its armaments. If they failed to do so 
there would be doubt about their pacific 
intentions, and the authority of the League 
would be gravely impaired. 

The coming Disarmament Conference 
would, he said, be the first world conference 
ever summoned for that purpose. Nations 
could only show that their renunciation of 
war was real by collectively limiting and re- 
ducing the military means at their disposal. 
There was also the obvious consideration 
of material self-interest. They saw unem- 
ployment, poverty, distress and political 
unrest on every side. In how great a meas- 
ure was this unrest, simply the result of the 
armaments that now existed, and how far 
was it a result of uncertainty as to whether 
war could be prevented? On behalf of the 
British Government, he declared that he 
knew no alliance and could know none ex- 
cept that of the Covenant itself. For the 
British people, as well as the British Gov- 
ernment, only those were their friends who 
would work with them to carry the great 
cause of disarmament to victory. They had 
all to show the world that their work was 
not on paper only. 

Herr Curtius, the German Foreign Min- 
ister, who followed, claimed equality for 
Germany, and said that security must not 
be matched against insecurity. The draft 
convention had not been accepted by Ger- 
many because, as it stood, it might be taken 
actually to authorize increases of armed 
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strength. He demanded that it should be 
drastically revised before the plenary con- 
ference filled the figures into its blank 
tables. 

Signor Grandi, the Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, said that security was an element 
which must be taken into account, but 
which should not be made a preliminary 
condition. The preparatory work between 
now and the conference could best be done 
by a small committee conversant with the 
technical aspects of the question and repre- 
sentative of the various points of view. 

M. Briand expressed his confidence that 
the conference would result in an all-round 
reduction. A nation that did not act up to 
Article VIII of the Covenant would dis- 
honor itself. At the risk of repetition he 
must still insist upon the need of security. 
Disarmament was a moral as well as a ma- 
terial problem. The conference would be 
a first stage and other conferences would 
follow. Complete equality could not be 
reached all at once, but there was no ques- 
tion of establishing the supremacy of one 
nation over another. People were living on 
their nerves in Europe, but there was no 
need for panic. 
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Seat and Presidency of the Conference 


After reaching decision on the date of 
the Disarmament Conference, the Council 
left open the question of where the Con- 
ference is to be held and of the choice of 
the presiding officer. The general feeling 
appears to be that the conference should be 
held at Geneva, while a group of fourteen 
powers has announced itself in favor of 
entrusting the presidency of the confer- 
ence to Dr. Edouard Benesh, the Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Minister, who had pre- 
sided very ably over the sessions of the 
Committee on Arbitration and Security. 
On the other hand, the Moscow Government 
has circulated a note in which it has de- 
manded that the conference should not be 
held in a country which does not have full 
diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia and 
that the presiding officer should not be a 
statesman of a country which has a large 
munitions industry. Agreement to this 
would eliminate both Geneva and Dr. 
Benesh. There is also a movement on foot 
to induce some outstanding American to 
accept the presidency of the conference. 


Concerted Action in Europe 


HE second League Conference for Con- 
certed Economic Action, held at Gen- 

eva last November, once more demonstrated 
the difficulties of an agreement among the 
nations of Europe upon some program of 
concerted economic action. The first con- 
ference of this sort, which took place in 
February and March, 1930, resulted in the 
signing of a convention under the terms of 
which the signatory powers undertook to 
make no changes in their existing tariffs for 
the period of one year. The convention 
was made subject to ratification, and when 
the November conference met the number 
of such ratifications was still insufficient to 
put the convention into operation. Al- 
though the original convention set Novem- 
ber 1, 1930, as the final date on which 
ratifications were to be made, the Novem- 
ber conference decided to extend this date 
to January 25, 1931, in a last effort to save 
the convention from lapsing through lack 
of ratifications. The first conference also 


had resulted in the ratification of a pro- 


gram of future negotiations, and this pro- 
gram furnished the basis of the discussion 
at the November meeting. 


British and Dutch Proposals 


Two important proposals were placed be- 
fore the November conference for the gen- 
eral improvement of economic relations. 
They came from Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. 

The British Government proposed the 
reduction of customs duties by taking 
groups of commodities and proceeding by 
stages. It suggested that textile fabrics 
and machinery might be selected in the 
first instance, and afterwards other products 
of industry, agriculture, commerce, stock- 
raising, and fisheries. The Netherlands 
proposal suggested the division of states 
into two groups: (1) Those states which, 
while retaining tariff autonomy, pursue a 
liberal commercial policy, and (2) those 
which, while pursuing the policy of con- 
ventional tariffs, possess a more or less pro- 
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tectionist customs régime. States in the 
first group would undertake to maintain 
their liberal system in return for tariff ben- 
efits which would be granted to them by 
the second group, and which would remain 
subject to the most-favored-nation clause. 

Explaining the British proposal, Sir Syd- 
ney Chapman, the principal British dele- 
gate, said the question was whether tariff 
reduction could or could not be obtained by 
collective negotiations. The British pro- 
posal aimed not so much at obtaining re- 
ductions on a given product as at discover- 
ing whether a general result could be ob- 
tained. The idea was that certain groups 
of articles should be taken with a view to 
obtaining a reduction on the average im- 
port duties. Each country could then de- 
cide upon which articles of each group tariff 
reductions could be made. 

The conference decided to appoint a 
committee to examine the British proposal. 

In the course of the discussion, M. Elbel, 
the French delegate, explained the attitude 
of the French Government to the League 
economic policy generally. France felt 
some anxiety, he said, over the tendency to 
pay more attention to customs measures 
than to nontariff possibilities for the promo- 
tion of trade. The British proposals were 
considered by France to be very compli- 
cated, and circumstances were not favor- 
able to concerted action for tariff reduction. 
It was necessary to avoid creating a panic 
by taking precipitate action. France sym- 
pathized with the Dutch proposal, but 
thought it best to keep her own régime, sub- 
ject to certain readjustments. The French 
proposals were for the drafting of a con- 
vention on nontariff matters and the setting 
up of a permanent organ of arbitration and 
conciliation. 

The German delegate, referring to the 
French proposals, said that nontariff ques- 
tions were particularly difficult to settle, and 
the Netherlands delegate declared that if 
more could not be obtained than what the 
French delegate had offered, he might as 
well go home and say to his government, 
“Abandon all hope.” 


Problems of the Agricultural States 


A large part of the discussion at the con- 
ference was devoted to the problem of the 
agricultural states of Europe. Speaking 
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for these countries, M. Manoilesco, the 
Rumanian delegate, said that it was in the 
interests of the industrial countries of west- 
ern Europe that the agriculture of eastern 
Europe should be kept in a satisfactory con- 
dition. He thought that the conditional 
and limited interpretation of the most- 
favored-nation clause should be accepted, 
with stipulations for preference in special 
cases; this preferential system should be 
granted for agricultural products. Under 
present conditions, however, the eastern 
European states would be able to content 
themselves with its application to cereals 
only. There should be no quantitative re- 
striction, it being nevertheless understood 
that the states should abstain from trying 
to monopolize western markets. All Euro- 
pean states should grant preference, except 
those which had no import duties on cereals; 
these would not be invited to introduce du- 
ties with a view to establishing preference. 
Finally, states which, under the most- 
favored-nation clause, might be justified in 
protecting themselves against this prefer- 
ential system should abstain from doing so. 

Following a discussion of the question, 
an Agrarian Committee was appointed by 
the president of the conference to study the 
special problems involved. 


Results of the Conference 


Neither in the committees nor in the gen- 
eral meetings of the conference was it found 
possible to reach any substantial degree of 
agreement. In the end the conference was 
able to produce only a final act, signed by 
23 of the 26 delegations present, which con- 
templates a reduction of European tariffs 
through bilateral negotiations, as distinct 
from general action. The delegates of the 
three remaining states represented at the 
conference promised early signature by 
their respective governments. 

After the signatures had been registered, 
M. Mishaikoff (Bulgaria) declared, on be- 
half of his own country and of Esthonia, 
Hungary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Yugoslavia, the opinion that, 
in the present circumstances, the commer- 
cial convention could not achieve its pur- 
pose of stabilizing international trade in any 
appreciable time unless, in the course of 
subsequent negotiations and in the near fu- 
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ture, agreement was reached about remedies 
for the severe depression from which agri- 
culture was suffering. 

The president of the conference, M. 
Colijn (the Netherlands), said that, while 
there were grounds for optimism in spite of 
the closing of the road to general negotia- 
tions, the states which had agreed in prin- 
ciple to enter into bilateral negotiations had 
undertaken no light responsibility. Fail- 
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ure of these bilateral negotiations would be 
disastrous for the whole of Europe, as it 
would lead to the adoption of a protection- 
ist policy by those countries which had 
hitherto maintained a more or less free- 
trade policy. Tariff passions would be un- 
chained and this would mean a general 
European tariff war. He felt it his duty to 
remind the conference of these probable 
consequences before its dispersal. 


Second Session of the European Committee 


HE second session of the Committee of 

Enquiry for the Economic Union of Eu- 
rope, created last September, took place at 
Geneva January 16 to 21. M. Briand, the 
French Foreign Minister, presided. There 
were also present 16 other Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, three Prime Ministers, and 
a number of former Foreign Ministers. 


Opening Addresses 


M. Briand, in his opening address, de- 
scribed the work of the committee as being 
that of all those who desired to maintain 
peace in Europe and a guarantee against 
every form of dissociation which might lead 
to anarchy and war. The road upon which 
they were setting out was a long one. In 
mapping the course care would have to be 
taken not to lose the sense of realities nor 
to turn aside from the ultimate goal; at the 
same time it would be necessary to advance 
cautiously. M. Briand put forward the 
question of agricultural credits as one re- 
quiring urgent consideration. 

Herr Curtius, who followed, declared that 
Germany remained in favor of a policy of 
peaceful cooperation and of the reconcilia- 
tion of interests on the basis of equality of 
nations. He pressed for immediate decision 
upon such questions as the Bureau of the 
Committee and the participation of Euro- 
pean nonmember states. 

Signor Grandi said that the Italian Gov- 
ernment had asked for explanations in re- 
gard to the basis on whch the European 
Union should be constituted and what steps 
should be taken as regards European non- 
member states. The attitude of Turkey 
and the U. S. S. R. was not known, but the 
European Union would be in a difficult po- 
sition if these states were kept outside. 
Italy, he added, would accept a discussion 


of economic problems if, after being exam- 
ined by the committee, they were discussed 
according to the regular procedure of the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson thought the points 
raised by Signor Grandi deserved serious 
consideration. The committee was a Lea- 
gue organization, but the Assembly’s reso- 
lution invited it also to consider the ques- 
tion of nonmember cooperation. An agenda 
would have to be adopted, so that the de- 
bate might be concentrated on _ specific 
points, and he proposed the appointment 
of a subcommittee to draw up an agenda. 
This proposal was accepted, and the com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of M. 
Briand, Mr. Henderson, Herr Curtius, Sig- 
nor Grandi, M. Hymans, M. Baelaerts Van 
Blokland, the Duke of Alba, and M. 
Michalacopoulos. 

M. H. Colijn (a former Dutch Prime 
Minister and President of the Second Con- 
ference of Concerted Economic Action), 
reviewed the situation so far as it was re- 
lated to negotiations in the economic field. 
If certain passions now making themselves 
felt in connection with tariffs—passions 
hitherto controlled by moderating influ- 
ences, both national and international— 
were freed from all constraint they would 
dominate the future, and their domination 
would, beyond question, lead to a general 
tariff war in this part of the world. He ap- 
pealed to the Foreign Ministers present not 
to imagine that this matter concerned only 
Ministers of Commerce. The menace of a 


tariff war constituted a serious obstacle to 


a closer understanding between nations, and 
there must be an improvement in the eco- 
nomic relations between the states of Eu- 
rope if the aims which the committee had 
in view were to be attained. 
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Results of the Meeting 


The following resolution was adopted by 
the committee at the termination of the 


session: 


As the result of our discussions and conversa- 
tions during the last few days concerning the 
problems which our governments have respec- 
tively to face, it has become plain that economic 
recovery is now being hindered by lack of con- 
fidence in the course of future events, due to 
widespread political anxiety. That anxiety has 
been increased by irresponsible talk in various 
quarters concerning the possibility of interna- 
tional war. 

We recognize that there are political difficulties 
in Europe at the present time and that these diffi- 
culties have been accentuated by the economic 
instability and unrest which the world economic 
depression has caused. The best service we can 
render towards the improvement of the economic 
position is the firm assurance of European peace. 
We, therefore, declare, as Foreign Ministers or 
responsible representatives of European states, 
that we are resolutely determined to use the 


machinery of the League to prevent any resort 
to violence. 


The declaration was put to the meeting 
by M. Briand in the names of France, 
Great Britain, Germany and Italy, and was 
adopted by the other representatives of the 
27 states by acclamation. 

Various subcommittees were appointed 
by the committee ts continue to study the 
possibilities of collective European action 
in the economic sphere. They will have to 
report upon the best means of disposing of 
the grain surplus at present available and 
of promoting agricultural credits. Further 
subcommittees are to be appointed to deal 
with the political side of European unions 
and to consider points of organization. 

The committee also decided to invite So- 
viet Russia and Turkey, the only two Euro- 
pean powers not represented, to take part 
in the work of the committee. 


British Empire in Conclave 


N November 15, the British Imperial 

Conference completed its work, which 
lasted several weeks. The following eight 
nations comprising the British Common- 
wealth were represented: Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Irish Free State, India and New- 
foundland. Two great problems were be- 
fore the conference: The constitutional in- 
terrelations among the component parts of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the intraimperial economic relations. Of 
the two, the second problem is of much the 
greater immediate importance, but its solu- 
tion is also the more difficult. In its work, 
the conference achieved substantial results 
in advancing the solution of the first prob- 
lem, but failed almost entirely of success in 
its grappling with the second problem, fur- 
ther consideration of which has been left 
to a future conference to be held some time 
this year at Ottawa. 


The Constitutional Issue 


On the constitutional issue the delegates 
agreed to adopt the recommendations of 
the 1929 Conference on the Operation of 
Dominion Legislation and to remove the 
last formal remnants of the old supremacy 
of what used to be the Imperial Parliament. 


The Imperial Conference of 1926 had 
agreed that the dominion governments and 
parliaments had attained a status equal to 
that of the Government and Parliament at 
Westminster, and the 1929 Conference 
drew up a report recommending that such 
survivals of earlier practice and theory that 
did not accord with this doctrine of equal 
status should be formally abolished. The 
1930 Conference accepted this report with 
certain safeguards to protect the rights of 
the Canadian provinces, and recommended 
that an act, to be known as the Act of West- 
minster, should, at the request of the do- 
minion parliaments, be passed by the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom to put on 
a footing of exact equality its own legisla- 
tive competence and that of the dominion 
parliaments. 

One result of the conference was the 
agreement that in future the responsibility 
for advising the king in the appointment of 
a governor general of a dominion should 
rest solely with the ministers of the domin- 
ion and not with the Government of the 
United Kingdom. 


The Economic Problem 


So far as the economic problem was con- 
cerned, Canada came to the conference with 
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a definite proposal for the establishment of 
a system of more far-reaching preference as 
between the home country and the domin- 
ions than that which exists at the present 
time. Specifically, Canada asked that Great 
Britain should impose a duty on cereals im- 
ported into that country, giving the domin- 
ions preferential treatment in the form of a 
reduction of duty, in exchange for which 
the dominions would give British manufac- 
tures a preferred position from the point of 
view of their customs duties. The other 
cereal-growing dominions supported the 
Canadian proposal, while all the dominions 
appeared to be in agreement that closer eco- 
nomic relations within the Commonwealth, 
based on some sort of preference, are highly 
desirable. 

The British delegation rejected the Can- 
adian proposal. It did not, however, offer 
at first any counter-proposals, although to- 
ward the end of the conference the British 
delegation did come forward with several 
schemes of according preference to the 
cereal-growing dominions by means of 
quotas, bulk purchases, import boards and 
similar devices, not involving customs 
tariffs. Any serious discussion of these 
proposals was put over until the Ottawa 
Conference. In the language of the con- 
ference’s report, at the Ottawa meeting the 
examination of the various means by which 
intra-imperial trade may best be main- 
tained and extended will be resumed “with 
a view to adopting the means and methods 
most likely to achieve the common end, pro- 
vided that this reference is not to be con- 
strued as modifying the policy expressed on 
behalf of any of the governments repre- 
sented at the present conference.” 

The summary of the proceedings of the 
conference, issued after the final meeting, 
states that the Government of the United 
Kingdom has undertaken to examine care- 
fully the report of the Graham Committee, 
set up during the course of the conference, 
on a wheat quota in consultation with the 
governments of the wheat-growing domin- 
ions and of India. The committee’s re- 
port on other commodities was referred to 
the governments concerned for their con- 
sideration. The United Kingdom Govern- 


ment has agreed to reconstitute the Empire 
Marketing Board as a body with a fixed 
minimum annual income, with a provision 
enabling it to receive such other contribu- 
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tions from public or private sources as it 
may be willing to accept, to further the 
marketing of Empire products. The home 
government has also agreed to the reconsti- 
tution of the Imperial Economic Commit- 
tee so that it will be able to examine and 
report upon any economic question which 
the governments of the Commonwealth 
may agree to refer to it. 


Heads of Delegations on Conference Results 


At the conclusion of the conference, the 
head of each of the delegations summed up 
in a closing speech the views of his govern- 
ment on the results of the parley. Follow- 
ing are the salient features of these 
speeches: 


Mr. Bennett (Canada): We from Canada are 
prepared to consider the desirability of accepting 
the quota system as a solution of the problem of 
marketing our Empire wheat in the United King- 
dom, having regard especially to importations 
from foreign countries. 

The offer which I extended at the second plen- 
ary conference is still open and will, I confidently 
believe, be accepted by all at Ottawa. 

While we might have hoped to accomplish more, 
we shall not regard our association as wholly in 
vain or our deliberations as without results. 

A further meeting at Ottawa will be of the 
greatest possible benefit to the representatives of 
all the members of the conference. 

We shall meet there in a spirit of true coopera- 
tion, governed by the considered conviction that 
the interests of all parts of the Commonwealth 
will be surely advanced through subscription to a 
plan of closer Empire economic cooperation. 


Mr. Scullin (Australia): I do not for one mo- 
ment believe that this conference has failed. I 
consider it iias made a wonderful step forward. 

It has remained for the conference to translate 
the declaration of the conference of 1926 into acts, 
and it now remains for the parliaments of the 
Commonwealth to express their views on what we 
have done. 

We have made considerable progress on the 
constitutional side, but the economic task was too 
great for the time at our disposal. 

The economic side has by no means been a fail- 
ure, and we have laid the foundations for closer 
economic cooperation and greater interimperial 
trade. 

The spirit that has been created will give a 
wonderful impetus to the voluntary preferences 
that are given by the peoples of the various coun- 
tries for Empire goods. 

The United Kingdom Government’s declaration 
that the existing preferences will be imaintained 
for a definite period will give great relief to the 
sugar, the dried fruit and the wine industries. It 
will enable them to carry on with some sense of 
security. 
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I am hopeful that something definite will be 
done with respect to the wheat quota. 


Mr. Forbes (New Zealand’: In constitutional 
questions New Zealand had no complaints to 
make and no requests to put forward. 

The ties of friendship and sympathy, based upon 
kinship and common blood, are stronger than any 
document. 

On the economic side we regret that it has not 
been possible to come ¢loser together, though we 
recognize that it is the right of the people of the 
United Kingdom to decide what policy is re- 
quired to meet their individual necessities. 

But our regrets will make no manner of differ- 
ence in our attitude or in our policy towards this 
country. 

We shall continue our system of preference to 
British goods, determined to increase it where 
possible. 

We leave it to the good-will of the people of 
the United Kingdom to purchase our products 
wherever possible. 


General Hertzog (South Africa): I should be 
insincere to pretend that the conference has borne 
the fruit which we and the other dominions had 
hoped for. 

But we know the circumstances in which the 
United Kingdom Government has been laboring 
and the very difficult problems it has had to con- 
tend with. 

As our expectations did not run too high we 
have no great disappointments to carry away with 
us. 


Mr. McGilligan (Irish Free State): The re- 
sults of the conference will not be seen for some 
time. They will only become apparent as things 
work out. 

The adjournment of the Economic Section to 
Ottawa postpones economic discussion for some 
time. 

Much may happen before then, and if we have 
then to view these matters in a somewhat aloof 
and detached way, we shall, nevertheless, look 
with interest to see whether climatic conditions 
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can bring about the reconciliation of the many 
views that in this climate appear to be irreconcil- 
able. 

May I express to the other delegates our tre- 
mendous appreciation of the friendship and the 
sincerity that we have met from them all? 

I do not think that from all the welter of con- 
flicting views any man living other than Mr. Mac- 
Donald could have brought about the success 
which this conference has achieved. 


Sir Richard Squires (Newfoundland): This 
conference has been convened in circumstances of 
unusual world difficulty. 

It has, in my opinion, laid the foundation- 
stones for an important inter-imperial trade de- 
velopment. I look forward with great hope to the 
continued development of the economic structure 
of our Empire at the Ottawa Conference. 


Sir Muhamed Shafi (India): The whole of 
India, including its princes and its people, is look- 
ing forward to the day when she will be able to 
send to the conference her own delegation in the 
same manner as the other dominions. 

If the agenda of the conference was very heavy, 
it has accomplished a great deal. 

In view of the rapidly changing international 
conditions the meeting of the conference once in 
four years is not sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the times. 


Mr. MacDonald (Great Britain): We meet at 
a time when the world is undergoing very rapid 
change, and it would have been sheer folly if we 
had felt we could make arrangements for the next 
generation in a conference that has lasted not 
quite six weeks. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations has got 
to be kept together by other things than material 
interests. 

I still believe in the homage paid to what is 
good and true and beautiful, and I decline to be- 
lieve that those magnificent bonds of human co- 
operation and sympathy which are keeping us 
united together are going to be alienated. 


India’s Progress Toward Self-Government 


HE Indian Round-Table Conference 

which sat in London for ten weeks con- 
cluded its arduous labors on January 20 
with an announcement by the British Prime 
Minister of the willingness of the British 
Government to extend to India a substan- 
tial measure of self-government. Called at 
the suggestion of Lord Irwin, the last Vice- 
roy of India, and advocated also by the 
Simon Commission, the Round-Table Con- 
ference represented three elements: the 
British Government; the various political 
groups in British India; and the independ- 
ent Indian states. Apart from coming to 
an agreement on the main question as to 
how much self-government India is to have, 


the conference, through its various subcom- 
mittees, did a great deal of work on various 
technical questions to be involved in fram- 
ing a new Indian constitution. 
The British Declaration 

The declaration read by Prime Minister 
MacDonald at the closing session of the 
conference dealt with the following matters: 

In the view of his Majesty’s Government, re- 
sponsibility for the government of India should 
be “placed upon legislatures, central and provin- 
cial, with such provisions as may be necessary to 
guarantee during a period of transition the ob- 
servance of certain obligations, and to meet other 
special circumstances; and also with such guar- 
antees as are required by minorities to protect 
their political liberties and rights.” 

It will be a primary concern of his Majesty's 
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Government to see that the reserved powers are so 
framed and exercised as not to prejudice the ad- 
vance of India through the new constitution to 
full responsibility for her own government. 

The deliberations of the conference have pro- 
ceeded on the basis, accepted by all parties, that 
the Central Government should be a federation 
of All-India, embracing both the Indian states 
and British India in a bi-cameral legislature. 

The precise form and structure of the new 
federal government must be determined after 
further discussion with the princes and represen- 
tatives of British India. 

The federal government will have authority 
only in such matters concerning the states as will 
be ceded by their rulers in agreements made by 
them on entering into federation. 

With a legislature constituted on a federal basis, 
his Majesty’s Government will be prepared to 
recognize the princip'e of the responsibility of 
the Executive to the legislature. 

Under existing conditions, the subjects of de- 
fense and external affairs will be reserved to the 
governor general, and arrangements will be made 
to place in his hands the powers necessary for the 
administration of those subjects. 

Moreover, as the governor general must, as a 
last resort, be able in an emergency to maintain 
the tranquility of the state, and must similarly 
be responsible for the observance of the consti- 
tutional rights of minorities, he must be granted 
the necessary power for these purposes. 

The transfer of financial responsibility must 
necessarily be subject to such conditions as will 
ensure the fulfillment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the secretary of state and‘ 
the maintenance unimpaired of the financial sta- 
bility and credit of India. 

The governors’ provinces will be constituted on 
a basis of full responsibility. Their ministries will 
be taken from the legislature and will be jointly 
responsible to it. 

In the opinion of his Majesty’s Government it 
is the duty of the communities to come to an 
agreement among themselves on the points raised 
by the minorities subcommittee, but not settled 
there. The Government will continue to render 
what good offices it can to help to secure that end. 

In view of the character of the conference and 
of the limited time at its disposal in London, the 
Government has deemed it advisable to suspend 
its work at this point so that Indian opinion may 
be consulted upon the work done and expedients 
considered for overcoming the difficulties which 
have been raised. If there is a response to the 
Viceroy’s appeal to those engaged at present in 
civil disobedience, and others wish to cooper- 
ate on the general lines of the Government’s 
declaration, steps will be taken to enlist their 
services. 


In his remarks which preceded the read- 
ing of the declaration, Mr. MacDonald said 
that the British Government was animated 
by an “overwhelming desire” to let the peo- 
ple of India settle their own affairs and by 
the conception of India as a unity. He 
spoke of the unanimity shown by all the 
speakers in favor of a Federation of India, 
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and paid tribute to the “magnificent part” 
played by the independent Indian rulers in 
making it possible to build up a constitu- 
tion for an All-India Federation. 


Resolution of the 


The conference adopted the following 
resolution: 


The conference, sitting in plenary session, has 
received and noted the reports of the subcom- 
mittees submitted by the committee of the whole 
conference, with comments thereon. These re- 
ports, provisional though they are, together with 
the recorded notes attached to them, afford in the 
opinion of the conference material of the highest 
value for use in the framing of a constitution for 
India, embodying as they do a substantial meas- 
ure of agreement on the main ground plan and 
many helpful indications of the points of detail 
to be further pursued; and the conference feels 
that arrangements should be made to pursue with- 
out interruption the work upon which it has been 
engaged, including the provision in the constitu- 
tion of adequate safeguards for the Mussulmans, 
depressed classes, sikhs and all other important 
minorities. 


The important last sentence, dealing with 
safeguards for minorities, was added to the 
resolution as it was at first drafted in order 
to meet the objections which had been 
raised on behalf of the Moslems by the Aga 
Khan, who informed the Prime Minister 
that without such safeguards the Moslems 
would accept no responsibility for reforms 
on the lines laid down by the conference. 


Address to the King and Royal Reply 


Before the conference dispersed, the fol- 
lowing loyal address was sent to the King: 


The delegates to the Indian Round-Table Con- 
ference on the conclusion of their proceedings 
desire to submit to your Majesty, with their 
humble duty, an expression of their loyal gratitude 
for the several marks of royal favor so graciously 
bestowed on them. To your Majesty’s kindly 
forethought they owe a setting for their delibera- 
tions unsurpassed alike in convenience and in 
beauty, and they will ever treasure in grateful 
remembrance the inspiration of your Majesty's 
personal association with their proceedings. 


The King’s reply to the address was as 
follows: 


I have received with much pleasure the loyal 
message which the chairman of your conference 
has conveyed to me on your behalf. The time has 
now come for me to bid you God-speed on the 
conclusion of your deliberations which I inaugu- 
rated some nine weeks ago. I have followed your 
proceedings with the closest interest and have 
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been impressed with the dignity and earnestness 
with which they have been conducted, and with 
the unity of aim which inspired them. — 

It was not to be expected that in nine short 
weeks, however close and intensive the labor that 
was crowded into them—and I know full well 
how exacting your labors have been—a clear-cut 
and final solution of the vast problems which con- 
fronted you should be found; but I am persuaded 
that, great as is the volume of patient thought 
and careful work still to be done, you have 
opened a new chapter in the history of India. 
I am sure that you will one and all strive to 
secure the aid of your countrymen in carrying 
on the task in the same spirit that has marked 
your discussions, and I hopefully look forward 
to an outcome which will restore peace and con- 
tentment throughout India. 


Reactions in India 


The London Round-Table Conference 
naturally represents only the first step in 
the solution of the Indian problem. The 
decisions of the conference still have to be 
ratified by the British Parliament and by 
the various groups in India. There appears 
to be little doubt that the British ratifica- 
tion will be forthcoming. Representatives 
of all three of the major British parties sat 
at the conference with Mr. MacDonald, 
and in spite of such incidents as Winston 
Churchill’s break with his party over the 
issues raised by the decisions of the con- 
ference, little opposition is expected at 
Westminster. So far as India is concerned, 
a good deal depends upon the position to 
be taken by Gandhi and his followers. 

The more moderate elements in India 
have received the London decisions with 
considerable enthusiasm. Characteristic of 
this reception was the manifesto issued by 
the Nationalist Party in the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly, which read as follows: 


We members of the Nationalist Party of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, having considered 
the Prime Minister’s speech, are of opinion 
that the announcement made by the Prime 
Minister at the conclusion of the labors of the 
Round-Table Conference of the views of his 
Majesty’s Government and of the policy they pro- 
pose to adopt for giving effect to those views in 
establishing a new constitution which will ad- 
vance India to full responsibility for her own 
government and to give her the equal status of a 
dominion among the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is welcome and gratifying. It is also 
pleasing to note that his Majesty’s Government 
recognize that the reservations which are to be 
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placed upon the full powers of the legislature are 
not only to be transitory but are to be so framed 
and exercised as not to prejudice the advance of 
India through the new constitution to true re- 
sponsibility for her own government. In particu- 
lar, we are emphatically of opinion that the reser- 
vations in the matter of financial adjustment must 
not in the least degree hamper the effective con- 
trol of Indian Ministers over the finances of India. 

Subject to further consideration of the details 
which are to be evolved later as to the precise 
form and structure of the new government, the 
party cordially approve of the main principles 
underlying the declaration. The fine sentiments 
expressed by the Prime Minister in his noble 
speech are worthy of the occasion, and mark an 
era full of promise for the future. While welcom- 
ing the declaration of policy, we trust its realiza- 
tion will be immediate, which alone can really 
satisfy. While reserving liberty to consider the 
whole after the details are known, we venture to 
endorse the substance and accept the spirt in 
which the offer has been made. 

For such acceptance to be of real effect the 
cooperation of that important section of Indian 
political activities whose absence the Prime Min- 
ister so profoundly regretted, is essential, and that 
cooperation cannot be secured unless this declara- 
tion is also accompanied by a wholehearted and 
generous extension of trust and good will to the 
leaders of the congress. We urge upon the gov- 
ernment the necessity of a general political am- 
nesty and the suspension of the ordinances. Then 
alone that full, sympathetic, and unbiased ex- 
amination of the Prime Minister’s statement from 
the people’s point of view can be secured. While 
several congress organizations have been declared 
unlawful and prominent leaders are incarcerated 
in jail, it is idle to expect that atmosphere of 
peace which is so essential at the present stage. 

While making this appeal to the government, 
we also make an earnest appeal to the congress 
leaders, both in and outside jail, to give the most 
careful consideration to every part of the declara- 
tion and cooperate and unite with the rest of the 
country in securing such modifications and im- 
provements as may be deemed necessary. We are 
of opinion that the offer is one which is worthy 
of the most careful consideration. 


Gandhi and the other insurgent leaders 
who had been arrested have been released 
by the order of the Indian Government. 
It still remains to be seen whether or not 
they will accept the position created by the 
London Conference or will continue their 
demand for full independence. 
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Communism in the United States 


HE Special Committee to Investigate 

Communist Activities in the United 
States, created last year by the House of 
Representatives, has completed its difficult 
task and has issued a voluminous report. 
In fact, there are two reports, one signed by 
Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Committee, and three of the 
committee’s members, Representatives Carl 
G. Bachman, Edward E. Eslick and Robert 
S. Hall. The other report is signed by the 
remaining member of the committee, Rep- 
resentative John E. Nelson. 


Committee’s Work and Findings 


The committee’s work lasted several 
months. Hearings were held “in practi- 
cally every section of the United States 
where communist activities were reported.” 
Approximately 275 witnesses were heard 
and vast quantities of documents examined 
The reports issued by the committee are 
based on all these data. 

The majority report begins with a defini- 
tion of communism, which is given in the 
following terms: 


The following is a definition of communism, a 
world-wide political organization advocating: (1) 
Hatred of God and all forms of religion; (2) de- 
struction of private property, and inheritance; (3) 
absolute social and racial equality; promotion of 
class hatred; (4) revolutionary propaganda 
through the Communist International, stirring up 
communist activities in foreign countries in order 
to cause strike, riots, sabotage, bloodshed, and 
civil war; (5) destruction of all forms of repre- 
sentative or democratic governments, including 
civil liberties, such as freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assembly, and trial by jury; (6) the 
ultimate and final objective is world revolution 
and the dictatorship of the so-called proletariat 
into one union of soviet socialist republics with the 
world capital at Moscow. 

Communism has also been defined as an organ- 
ized effort to overthrow organized governments 
which operate contrary to the communist plan 
now in effect in Russia. It aims at the socializa- 
tion of government, private property, industry, 
labor, the home, education, and religion. Its ob- 
jectives are the abolition of other governments, 
private ownership of property, inheritance, reli- 
gion and family relations. 

Webster’s 1930 Edition Dictionary gives the 
definition of communism, as follows: 


“(1) A system of social organization in which 
goods are held in common:—the opposite of the 
system of private property.” 


Then follows a history of the communist 
movement generally and of its development 
in the United States in particular. 

The committee came to the conclusion 
that there are between 500,000 and 600,- 
000 communists and their active sympa- 
thizers in the United States. The head- 
quarters of the movement are in New 
York, and William Z. Foster is the recog- 
nized leader. The whole country is di- 
vided into 20 communist districts, each in 
charge of an experienced organizer. 

By means of the central organization and 
its numerous ramifications, an immense 
amount of propaganda is being conducted 
in the country. The communists own or 
control 12 daily newspapers and 30 weekly, 
semiweekly, biweekly and monthly publica- 
tions, all published in this country in vari- 
ous languages and distributed through the 
United States mails. In addition, no less 
than 14 publications are distributed in 
other ways than through the mails. Inten- 
sive propaganda is carried on in factories, 
within labor organiaztions, in schools, 
among negroes, et cetera. 


Majority Recommendations on Treatment 
of Communists 


After reviewing the evidence submitted 
to it and reciting its own findings, the ma- 
jority of the committee made the following 
recommendations on the treatment of com- 
munists in the future: 


(1) Enlarging the authority of the Bureau of 
Investigation of the Department of Justice, for the 
purpose of investigating and keeping in constant 
touch with the revolutionary propaganda and 
activities of the communists in the United States; 
and to provide for additional appropriations for 
skilled agents to devote their entire time to in- 
vestigating and preparing reports on the per- 
sonnel of all entities, groups, individuals, who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and violence. 

(2) Strengthening immigration laws to prevent 
the admission of communists into the United 
States, and providing for immediate deportation 
of all alien communists. 
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(3) Provide for additional appropriations to the 
Bureau of Immigration for vigorous handling of 
deportation cases. 

(4) Amend the naturalization laws so as to for- 
bid the naturalization of a communist. 

(5) Amend the naturalization laws so as to can- 
cel the United States citizenship of a communist. 

(6) Deny re-entry to the United States to an 
alien who has visited Russia to secure training in 
communistic doctrines. 

(7) Amend Post Office laws to declare non- 
mailable all newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 
circulars, et cetera, published, written or pro- 
duced, advocating revolutionary communism. 

(8) Amend interstate commerce laws to pro- 
hibit transportation of newspapers, magazines, 
pamphlets, circulars, et cetera, advocating revolu- 
tionary communism. 

(9) Enactment of Federal law to prosecute 
communists or other persons, organizations, news- 
papers, et cetera, in the spreading of false rumors 
for the purpose of causing runs on banks. 

(10) Restriction of, or elimination of, the use of 
secret codes or ciphers with any government with 
which the United States has no diplomatic rela- 
tions, and its trade agencies. 

(14) That the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, Section of the Communist In- 
ternational, be declared illegal, or any other 
counterpart of the Communist Party, advocating 
the overthrow of our republican form of govern- 
ment by force and violence, or the affiliation with 
the Communist International at Moscow, be de- 
clared illegal; and that the executive authority of 
each State and legislature thereof be informed of 
the revolutionary principles and objectives of the 
Communist Party of the United States of America, 
Section of the Communist International, and be 
requested to take appropriate action to have said 
party excluded from, or denied recognition as a 
political entity.* 


Recommendations on Trade with Russia 


The majority report also contains the 
following recommendations on trade with 
Russia: 


(11) In view of the fact that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is under the control and direction of the 
communists, that— 

The Treasury Department request, through the 
State Department, permission to send inspectors 
or agents to investigate the prison camps and the 


*Although this point comes last in the list of 
the committee’s recommendations, it is given here 
for the sake of convenience. - 
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pulpwood and timber cutting districts of Soviet 
Russia, and report back regarding the alleged pro- 
duction of lumber and pulpwood by convict labor, 
in order to intelligently and properly enforce the 
provision of the Tariff Act of 1930, section 307, 
which reads as follows: 

“All goods, wares, articles, and merchandise 
mined, produced or manufactured wholly or in 
part in any foreign country by convict labor 
or/and forced labor or/and indentured labor 
under penal sanctions shall not be entitled to entry 
at any of the ports of the United States, and the 
importation thereof is hereby prohibited, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to prescribe such regulations as may be 
necessary for the enforcement of this provision.” 

The difficulty in administering the law has been 
to prove that certain shiploads of pulpwood or 
lumber are specifically produced by convict labor. 
Up to now the Treasury Department has been 
unable to prove the use of convict labor in con- 
nection with any specific cargoes, and the recent 
regulations requiring a certificate of origin and 
good character on each shipment to the effect that 
convict labor is not used is not sufficient for the 
protection of free American labor and industry 
and amounts to little more than a scrap of paper. 

If the Soviet Government should refuse such a 
reasonable request as sending American inspectors 
to investigate the use of convict labor in the pro- 
duction of lumber and pulpwood when approxi- 
mately 1,000 Russian engineers and Soviet sub- 
jects are roaming about at will in the United 
States gathering all kinds of information in our 
factories, mills and mines, then the committee 
recommends that the Treasury Department pro- 
hibit the entry of Soviet pulpwood and lumber, 
until such time as the agents of the Treasury De- 
partment are permitted by the Soviet Government 
to make a thorough investigation and report. 

(12) That the Treasury Department should re- 
quest through the State Department, permission 
to send inspectors or agents to investigate the use 
of forced or indentured labor in Soviet Russia in 
order to intelligentiy and properly enforce the 
provision of the Tariff Act of 1930, section 307, 
which reads as follows: 

“The provisions of this section relating to goods, 
wares, articles, and merchandise mined, produced, 
or manufactured by forced labor or/and in- 
dentured labor, shall take effect on January 1, 
1930; but in no case shall provisions be applicable 
to goods, wares, articles, or merchandise so mined, 
produced, or manufactured which are not mined, 
produced, or manufactured in such quantities in 
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the United States as to meet the consumptive de- 
mands of the United States. 

“ ‘Forced labor,’ as herein used, shall mean all 
work or service which is exacted from any person 
under the menace of any penalty for its nonper- 
formance and for which the worker does not offer 
himself vecluntarily.” (See “Trade & Commerce 
Section.” ) 

(13) That immediate consideration be given by 
the Congress to the placing of an embargo on the 
importation of manganese from Soviet Russia. 


Representative Nelson’s Recommendations 


Representative Nelson’s recommenda- 
tions, contained in his individual report, 
are not nearly as numerous or drastic as 
those of the majority. They are as follows: 


1. Greater care on the part of our cousular 
officers in the selection of immigrants and the 
issuing of immigrant visas. 

2. All necessary authorization and appropria- 
tions to enable the Department of Justice to re- 
sume the work which it carried on previous to 
1924—that of following up radical activities in the 
United States and cooperating in this work with 
the various State authorities. 

3. Adequate appropriations to enable the De- 
partment of Labor immediately and continuously 
to deport all undesirable and illegally entered 
aliens whose deportation is indicated under exist- 
ing statutes. 

4. The strengthening of our present deportation 
laws so far as may be necessary more fully to rid 
ourselves of criminal aliens, including all those 
convicted under the anarchy and criminal syndi- 
calism laws of the several States. 

5. Constant and careful inspection by the Post 
Office authorities of all radical publications offered 
for transmission through the United States mail, 
and the debarring from the same of any issues 
containing nonmailable matter as defined under 
existing law. At the present there is no formal in- 
spection or translation of the contents of the 
foreign-language newspapers, many of which are 
carrying matter of the most virulent and vicious 
character. 

6. The encouragement and support of organized 
labor. 


Representative Nelson’s Conclusions 


In making his recommendations, Repre- 
sentative Nelson expressed himself as fully 
cognizant of the dangers presented by the 
communist movement, but he followed his 
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recommendations with the following con- 
clusions, embodying a truly constructive 
program: 


Modern scientific and industrial progress has 
created new social and economic conditions never 
contemplated by the founders of this Republic. 
There is a chasm between the new life and the old 
ideas. We perhaps need a new attitude of thought 
and a more liberal approach to some of our prob- 
lems. After all, a social system finds its final 
sanction in human happiness and social welfare in 
the achievement of economic freedom for the in- 
dividual through the elimination of economic 
poverty. The crisis that American industry and 
American labor is facing today speaks in no un- 
certain terms of something wrong in our social 
and industrial system, of that which calls for 
further and deeper study of causes, effects, and 
cures. Out of such study much good may eventuate. 

Bolshevism was born out of a social and politi- 
cal chaos that can never obtain here in America. 
Our institutions, imperfect though they may be, 
express the hereditary needs of our race. They 
were born out of those needs, were shaped and 
molded to fit them, and are a part of our very 
beings. There will be no weakening in our ideals 
of democracy—simply an extension of those ideals 
into other fields. We may correct the faults in 
our social philosophy, but the philosophy itself 
will endure—a philosophy that to date has given 
to mankind all that it has enjoyed of happiness. 

The problem of communism is bound up with 
our other social and economic problems. Hungry 
men are dangerous; but to the man with a home, 
a family, and a job, communism makes no appeal 
whatever. Communistic ideas are germs in the 
body politic, hostile, but harmless so long as 
that body maintains a healthful condition and 
reacts normally to human needs. They are dan- 
gerous only when the resistance of that body be- 
comes weakened through social or selfish errors. 
Even then their manifestations are symptoms of 
something wrong rather than a disease in them- 
selves. Sound therapy indicates an eradication of 
the disease rather than the symptoms. 

The solution of this problem lies in the wisdom 
of our legislators and in the unselfishness of our 
industrialists. In proportion as we work out eco- 
nomic justice here in America and so order our 
social system that labor shall share in the eco- 
nomic life of the national as fully and as fairly as 
it now shares in its social and political life, in 
just that proportion will radicalism fall of its own 
inanition and the threat of communism cease to 
disturb us. 
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Our World Court Problem 


By JOHN J. ESCH 
President, American Peace Society 


HE Permanent Court of International 

Justice is of major interest, not only to 
reformers but to governments, ours in- 
cluded. Certain questions of detail have 
arisen to befog our relations to the Court. 
These questions must be resolved, if they 
are to be resolved, by the common proc- 
esses of right reason. The American Peace 
Society aims to aid that kind of approach 
to the problems of war and peace. As in 
the realms of law, medicine and the other 
sciences, facts are of more importance than 
mere opinions, so in the science of interna- 
tional relations there is abundant need for 
those methods of analysis and of report 
we have come to associate with the sciences 
of research and education. 

Thus the American Peace Society is grat- 
ified at the reception already given to its 
“Referendum on the Permanent Court of 
International Justice.”” We are now assured 
that such an approach to the problem was 
desired by a large number of thinking men 
and women. From the large number of 
votes now coming in, it is already appar- 
ent that there has been a deep desire 
to know more of the arguments for and 
against on the controversial question as to 
whether or not the so-called “Root For- 
mula” is a satisfactory substitute for the 
Senate Reservation of January 27, 1926. 
Even members of the United States Senate 
are divided upon this question, a number 
of them saying frankly that in this matter 
they are “still in the dark.” This is of 
practical importance, for it is in the Senate 
that the issue must be decided. At this 
writing it seems probable that it will be so 
decided at the next session of the Congress 
convening in December. 

The American Peace Society is con- 
vinced that its Referendum has already 
rendered a service. This causes no sur- 
prise, for, of course, there is no better 
way by which to arrive at the truth in any 
given controversy than by a careful exami- 
nation of the facts on both sides. Where 
the facts are clearly seen there can be little 
doubt as to procedure. The report drafted 
by the distinguished committee appearing 
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elsewhere in these columns has already 
demonstrated the desirability of this ap- 
proach. It is an able and a thoughtful re- 
port. It represents opinions of no one man 
or group. It is an essay in the realm of 
facts. It is bipartisan and fair. It sets 
forth essential arguments on both sides, 
arguments that have been advanced from 
time to time by leaders in the field of inter- 
national relations. There is no doubt that 
the arguments on both sides represent the 
best thought, the honest thought, of some 
of our ablest and most trustworthy men. 
The American Peace Society is proud to 
acknowledge the ability and high purpose 
of all who have given of their strength 
toward enlightenment upon this question. 

The American Peace Society has stood 
for a Permanent Court of International 
Justice for 103 years. It has been the pio- 
neer in this field. It has pleaded for it 
actively and persistently, sometimes alone, 
through periods of public indifference, of 
opposition, of doubt and of ridicule long 
before governments became interested at 
The Hague in 1899 and again in 1907. It 
stands for it now, unequivocally as always. 
It is immeasurably impressed by the growth 
of public approval of the whole idea which 
it has done so much to initiate and to 
foster. When Article XIV of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations provided in 1919 
for steps toward the formation of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, the 
American Peace Society took new courage. 
When the Council of the League set up a 
Commission of Jurists in 1920 to frame a 
statute for the organization of such a court, 
the American Peace Society felt again the 
baptism of a new hope. When the United 
States Senate voted in 1926 and the House 
of Representatives approved in February, 
1929, to adhere to the Court with “reser- 
vations,” certain members of the American 
Peace Society felt misgivings, for the kind 
of court pleaded for by the American 
Peace Society is the kind of court of which 
the United States could well be a member 
without reservations. 

The differences of opinion in this coun- 
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try today on this matter is not over a 
question whether or not we should join the 
Permanent Court cof International Justice; 
it is, for one thing, over a detail affecting 
advisory opinions. The main contention of 
the American Peace Society stands ap- 
proved. Essentially all America is for a 
court. There is, however, the question 
whether or not the Root Formula should 
be substituted for the Swanson Resolution. 
The Swanson Resolution provides that the 
Court shall not entertain any “advisory 
opinion touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or claims an 
interest.” That is the right of an absolute 
veto under certain circumstances. 

The Root Formula provides that if the 
Court insists upon its right to entertain a 
request for an advisory opinion in a matter 
in which the United States claims an inter- 
est, the United States may withdraw from 
the Court “without any imputation of un- 
friendliness or unwillingness to cooperate 
generally for peace and good-will.” There 
are Senators who hold that there is no right 
to absolute veto here whatever. So, should 
the Root Formula be accepted in place of 
the Swanson Resolution? That is a ques- 
tion of detail involved. Honest men, some 
of them responsible men, differ on this 
question. Even members of the American 
Peace Society differ also; how far, it is the 
object of this referendum to determine. 

The American Peace Society does not 
regret differences of opinion upon matters 
of detail. It welcomes them. It would 
bring the reasons for these differences of 
view out into the open; for, as it believes, 
when once we American people understand 
we will act right. The American Peace 


Society is not afraid of the Senate, or of 
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the discussion which will take place in that 
body upon this question. The only differ- 
ence between United States Senators and 
the rest of us is that the Senators are in 
positions of responsibility. Thus they are 
more anxious than the rest of us that wha; 
they do shall stand the test of time, for to 
them will attach the blame or the credit 
for the ultimate outcome. 

While it is the aim of the American 
Peace Society not to befuddle but to aid its 
members to think their own thoughts, it is 
the further purpose to promote education 
in behalf of that international justice which 
is the Society’s chief interest. Readers of 
this magazine, therefore, will welcome the 
reappearance in these columns of all the 
essential features of the Referendum, to- 
gether with the additional relevant material 
brought together by the Editor. 

It should not seem strange that the 
American Peace Society does not get more 
excited about this or that panacea as in 
turn it is offered as the solution of the 
problem of world peace. None should 
make the mistake of supposing that the 
American Peace Society is foggy as to the 
great things for which it stands. This old 
Society recognizes, however, that truth is 
elusive, that it must constantly be pursued. 
It is backed by the faith that there is room 
for one Society, sobered by years of expe- 
rience, dedicated to the development of 
just relations between nations in accord 
with the teachings of history, particularly 
of American history—a Society where any 
honest seeker after the light may find 
ample opportunity for ascertaining the facts 
and for following where experience seems 
destined to lead. 
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Should the United States of America Join the 


Permanent Court of International Justice ? 


Explanatory Note 


To the Members of the American Peace Society: 


In behalf of the American Peace Society, we 
here thank the distinguished gentlemen who have 
been kind enough to draft this important Report. 

While it has been the aim of the Board of Di- 
rectors to aid you to interpret more easily the 
subject submitted for this Referendum, the major 
purposes have been: first, to promote education 
in behalf of international justice; second, to as- 
certain your views as to this special and important 
problem. 

The Board of Directors, in authorizing the sub- 
mission of this Report to Referendum, neither ap- 
proves it, of course, nor dissents from it. 

Your ballots, in order to be counted, should be 
in the possession of the Secretary of the Society at 
the earliest possible moment. 


The results, as determined by the ballots, will be 
presented as totals to the President of the United 
States, to each member of the Senate, to the Secre- 
tary of State, and to other interested persons. 
They will be printed in the Advocate of Peace. 

This Referendum is but one of many others 
which the Board of Directors contemplates. The 
American Peace Society seeks to promote better 
international relations by the processes of right 
thinking. It invites your cooperation to this end. 


Yours very truly, 


JOHN J. ESCH, 
President, 


ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary. 


Personnel of Committee 


Joun J. Escu, Chairman, Attorney, Washington, 
D. C. President, American Peace Society. For 
more than twenty years a Representative in 
Congress from State of Wisconsin. Formerly 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


MarsHatt Brown, Princeton, N. J. Pro- 
fessor of International Law, Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


ArTHUR CappEeR, United States Senator from 
Kansas. Member Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate. 


Ricuarp WasHsurn Cuitp, Formerly American 
Ambassador to Italy. 


— B. Corron, Attorney of Duluth and New 
ork. 


Harry A. President Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Davip Jayne Hux, Washington, D. C. Formerly 
Assistant Secretary of State. Former Minister 
to The Netherlands, Switzerland, and Am- 
bassador to Germany. 


W. H. Hoover, North Canton, Ohio. President, 
The Hoover Company. 


Grorce M. Morris, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
and Chicago. 


Ernest N. Smitu, Washington, D. C. Executive 
Vice-President American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 


Henry W. Temp te, Washington, D.C. Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania. Chairman, House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Huston Tuompson, Attorney, Washington, D. C. 
Formerly Chairman, Federal Trade Commission. 


Lester H. Wootsey, Washington, D.C. Attorney. 
Solicitor United States Department of State 
from 1917 to 1920. Technical Delegate United 
States Peace Conference, Paris, 1919. 


ArtHuR Deertn Catt, Secretary, Washington, 
D. C. Secretary American Peace Society. 
Editor of the Advocate of Peace. Executive 
American Group, Interparliamentary 

nion. 
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A REPORT 


Certain Arguments in Favor 
of Ratification* 


From the beginning, the United States 
of America has believed in justice as 
the foundation for any abiding peace 
between States. Therefore, in cases 
of dispute involving principles of jus- 
tice, the United States believes in a 
Court of Law for the final determi- 
nation of such controversies. 


The United States has adopted and ap- 
plied the foregoing beliefs by estab- 
lishing a Supreme Court for the set- 
tlement of disputes, whether or not 
the parties to the controversy be in- 
dividuals or States of the Union. 


Faith in due process of law led Ameri- 
cans over a century ago to advocate 
a court of last resort for the settle- 
ment of disputes between nations. 
Such a court for the nations has been 
urged by prominent laymen and 
statesmen of America, especially 
through the American Peace Society 
since its foundation in 1828. It has 
been known here and abroad as “The 
American Plan.” 


The establishment of an international 
court of justice based on law, as ad- 
vocated by the American Peace 
Society, was proposed by dele- 
gates from the United States—in- 
structed by John Hay, Secretary of 
State of the United States—to the 
first Hague Conference of 1899; and 
again by- delegates—instructed by 
Elihu Root, Secretary of State of 
the United States—to the second 
Hague Conference of 1907. Wood- 
row Wilson approved the incorpora- 
tion of Article 14, providing for the 


Certain Arguments Against 
Ratification* 


The World Court is the League of Na- 
tion’s Court, and not an unfettered 
Court with relations to the nations 
like unto the relations existing be- 
tween the States of the American 
Union and the Supreme Court of the 
United States of America. “The 
hallmarks of the League are written 
more than sixty times into the very 
fabric of the Statute of the Court.” 
The Court was established by the 
League, its judges are elected and 
paid by the League. 


The World Court rests not upon laws 
accepted by all, but upon a League 
of Nations existing not as an instru- 
ment of justice but as a political 
agency of power. 


As long as it remains undesirable for 
the United States to join the Lea- 
gue it will be undesirable for the 
United States to be in any sense re- 
sponsible for the action of its Court. 


This Court is not a fulfillment of 
the “American Plan,” because of its 
inconsistencies with American con- 
ceptions of Courts and of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. 


The World Court advocated by our 
leading men heretofore is not the kind 
of Court now set up at The Hague. 
Witness the unwillingness of its 
sponsors to accept the unqualified 
jurisdiction of the Court in all really 
justiciable cases; and, particularly 
the rejection by the League of the 
recommendation of its own Commit- 
tee of Jurists for the further develop- 
ment of international law. Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge advocated 
this Court only with reservations 


* These “arguments” are placed in parallel columns not as statements with replies but for purposes of comparison 
merely.—Committee. 
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establishment of a Permanent Court 
of International Justice in the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations. 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover advocated this Court. 


Distinguished American jurists have 
urged the importance of an interna- 
tional judiciary; they have thus 
urged in South America, in councils 
of learned societies, in conference. 
They so urged upon the makers of 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1918-19. 


The Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, organized in 
1921 and holding its first session in 
January, 1922, is an established and 
successful expression of American as- 
piration, called by Mr. Hughes, now 
Chief Justice of the United States, 
“the absolute minimum of intelligent 
effort for the promotion of world 
peace.” 


The Court has delivered sixteen judg- 
ments, rendered eighteen advisory 
opinions, and made seven orders. 
In each of the judgments the action 
of this Court has been accepted as 
final. 


The Court avoids the necessity of 
sporadic efforts toward judicial set- 
tlement, furnishing continuity and 
promoting confidence. 


The Court rests upon foundations laid 
in 1920 by a Committee of Jurists, 
of which Mr. Elihu Root, assisted by 
Mr. James Brown Scott, both Hon- 
orary Vice-Presidents of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, was a member. 


The organization, competence, proce- 
dure, the matter of advisory opinions 
and the judicial independence of the 
Court are clearly defined in the sixty- 
eight articles of the Statute of the 
Court. (The last four Articles, deal- 
ing with advisory opinions, remain 
yet to be ratified.) 


The Court rests upon this Statute in- 
corporated in a treaty, commonly 
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which the League of Nations refused 
to accept. 


In the absence of laws mutually and 
universally agreed upon, the World 
Court can hand down arbitrary and 
unacceptable decisions. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect the Court to dis- 
avow any portion of the Covenant 
of the League because the Covenant 
is the charter of the Court, the in- 
strument from which it derives its 
being. 

This Court is not an expression of 
American aspiration, otherwise no 
reservations would have been sug- 
gested by our Government. 

What the Court has done is an argu- 
ment neither for nor against the 
soundness of the Court’s foundations. 
The League of Nations officially con- 
siders the Court as its “most essen- 
tial part.” It is fair, therefore to 
ask, “How can the United States be- 
come a part of a part, without be- 
coming a part of the whole’’? 

The Court does not invite the confi- 
dence of a people imbued with the 
history and the spirit of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


The Court’s statute was materially and 
vitally changed by the Council of the 
League of Nations. The Council 
of the League flatly denied the pro- 
posal of the Jurists that there should 
be recurring conferences for the ad- 
vancement of international law. It 
refused the suggestion of the Jurists 
as to the jurisdiction of the Court. 


The Court is the League’s lawyer, an 
adviser to a political organization. 
To impose upon a court the duty of 
advising a political body is to sub- 
tract from it its substance as a court. 

The “Statute”, changed by the League, 
never has been acceptable to the 
United States. Witness the general 
demand for “reservations” even by 
the friends of the Court throughout 
the United States. 

If the Court be what its friends claim, . 
why the “reservations’’? 

The purpose of these reservations was 
to protect the United States and the 
Court itself from degenerating into a 
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called the Protocol of Signature, 
opened for signature December 16, 
1920, and now signed by fifty-four 
powers. There is no proposal for a 
World Court other than this. 


The Court is established in accord 


with Article 14 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. It is, there- 
fore, competent to hear and deter- 
mine any dispute of an interna- 
tional character which the parties 
thereto submit to it. It may also 
give an advisory opinion upon any 
dispute or question referred to it by 
the Council or by the Assembly. 
Certain States of the American 
Union provide for advisory opinions 
from their Superior Courts. The 
Court is open to States mentioned 
in the Annex of the Covenant, which 
includes the United States. 


On February 24, 1925, the House of 
Representatives approved by a large 
majority our adherence to the Court, 
with the reservations recommended 
by President Coolidge. 


The United States Senate voted in 


1926—76 to 17—to adhere to the 
Court, with five reservations. 


These reservations were considered at 
Geneva in September, 1926, by a 
Conference of Signatory States. This 
Conference drafted a protocol of 
eight articles. Substantial differ- 
ences of opinion remaining as to the 
second part of the fifth reservation, 
Mr. Kellogg, Secretary of State of 
the United States, opened the way in 
February, 1929, for further negotia- 
tions. 


The League of Nations having ap- 
pointed a committee of jurists to 
suggest amendments to the Statute 
of the Court, the Council of the Lea- 
gue requested the committee, of 
which Mr. Root was a member, to 
consider the situation relative to the 
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tool of a political organization. The 
Root formula is a proposal that the 
Senate rescind its own resolution* for 
another “wordy, obscure and am- 
biguous”, leaving the Court free to 
disregard our protest. 


The provision for advisory opinions is 


particularly unwise, for such use of 
the Court by the League means that 
the League may intermeddle in any 
controversy between sovereign States, 
political or otherwise. There is the 
best authority for holding that the 
advisory function of the Court is 
“admittedly inconsistent with and 
potentially destructive of the judicial 
character” of the Court. 


America stands for the self-government 


of peoples within separate States 
where all are morally accountable 
under laws voluntarily adopted. 
America has courts for the settlement 
of controversies under such laws. 
America stands for the application of 
the same system to the relations of 
States. If the World Court were a 
real court, no sovereign State could 
refuse to accept its jurisdiction in 
any justiciable case. America is op- 
posed to any rule of action devised 
and imposed by the same authority. 
By joining the World Court, America 
would violate her traditional policy, 
place herself subject not to laws but 
to men, and hamper the further de- 
velopment of institutions of justice 
on the American model. 

Secretary Stimson is quoted as say- 
ing that with the Root formula we 
may “safely” adhere to the Court. 
Without the Root formula, evidently 
he thinks there would be danger. 
What safeguard does the Root for- 
mula provide? None but the privi- 
lege of withdrawing from the Court. 

Mr. Hughes is quoted as saying 
“we lose nothing”; but we also gain 
nothing, for without accepting the 
protocols we may make use of the 
Court. 


Although members of the League 


of Nations have signed the Pact of 


*See “Swanson Resolution’? page 13, paragraph 5. 
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accession of the United States to the 
Protocol of Signature of the Statute 
of the Court. This the committee 
did in March, 1929. The result was 
an agreement upon a Protocol em- 
bodying a formula for the adjust- 
ment of differences over the five 
reservations of the Senate Resolu- 
tion of January 27, 1926. This for- 
mula is familiarly known as the Pro- 
tocol of Accession containing the 
Root formula. Authorities, includ- 
ing Mr. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary 
of State of the United States, agree 
that the United States can under this 
formula safely adhere to the Court. 
Secretary Stimson holds that this 
Protocol of Accession* meets the ob- 
jections raised by the Senate Reser- 
vations.** In the language of Mr. 
Hughes: “In supporting the World 
Court in the manner proposed, we 
lose nothing that we could otherwise 
preserve; we take no serious risks 
that we could otherwise avoid; we 
enhance rather than impair our ulti- 
mate security; and we heighten the 
mutual confidence which rests upon 
demonstrated respect for the essen- 
tial institutions of international jus- 
tice.” 


The Pact of Paris renounced war as an 


instrument of national policy. Sig- 
natories to the Pact, including now 
practically all the nations of the 
world, have agreed never to seek the 
settlement of disputes which may 
arise among them except by “pacific 
means.” The Court is such pacific 
means. 


The Court is an independent Court, 


open to every nation member of the 
League of Nations or not. The Lea- 
gue has no influence over its jurisdic- 
tion or procedure, as both of these are 
regulated by statutes and rules out- 
side the League. The judges are 
nominated by national groups in the 
Hague Court of Arbitration, also out- 
side the League. The Court’s ex- 
penses are not paid by the League, 
but through it. The nations simply 


*See page 39. 


**See page 38. 


Paris, by Article 16 of the Covenant 
of the League all members have ex- 
plicitly agreed to violate it by mak- 
ing war an instrument of the 
League’s policy in penalizing certain 
violators of the Covenant. Further- 
more, not all the adherents of the 
Court have accepted its jurisdiction 
in all cases, especially the great 
powers. As an agency of “pacific 
means,” the Court is out of harmony 
with American practice. 


The Court is not independent. The 


League of Nations fixed both its 
jurisdiction and procedure. The 
League elects and pays the judges. 
It is the League’s Court. We are 
not a member of the League. If 
we wish to make use of the Court 
we can do so at any time without 
“joining”. Partisans of the Court 
seem more anxious that we “join” 
it than that we use it. 

Furthermore, the refusal of a 
judge to accept the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
as constituting the Court’s funda- 
mental law might expose him to the 
disfavor of the League and render 
him ineligible for re-election as a 
judge. 


If the Court were the kind of Court 


familiar and acceptable to the United 
States, it should be possible for any 
defendant to be haled before it. 
The limited jurisdiction is another 
evidence of defect in the structure 
of the Court. Furthermore, if we 
“join” the Court and then for any 
reason withdraw, we will be face to 
face with another political situation 
serious as it would be embarrassing. 
The whole problem of “consent” was 
far from settled by the Carelia case. 
The Court was censured by the Lea- 
gue for its action in that case. The 
Council believes the Court is under 
duty to act when directed by the Lea- 
gue to do so. If a member, the 
United States might find itself faced 
with intrusions by the League in mat- 
ters of a purely political nature. 
Again, is it desirable for the 
United States to accept in advance 
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make use of the League machinery 
to elect and pay the judges. The 
election of the judges through the 
League machinery is no _ infringe- 
ment upon the independence of the 
Court any more than the Justices of 
our Supreme Court are dependent 
upon the Executive or the Senate be- 
cause of their selection by those 
agencies. 


No nation can be haled before the 


Court without its consent, as the 
jurisdiction of the Court is limited 
to cases which the parties refer to it. 
From the action of the Court in the 
Eastern Carelia case it is apparent 
no advisory opinion will be given 
without the consent of parties who 
may be non-members of the League. 
In any event, under the terms of the 
Root formula the United States could 
withdraw from the Court if it enter- 
tained a request for an advisory 
opinion over the objection of the 
United States. (The so-called “Root 
Formula” appears in full as Protocol 
II, page 14.) 


There is already a body of law for the 


Court. Under the Statute of the 
Court, the Court applies interna- 
tional conventions that have estab- 
lished rules recognized by the con- 
testing States; international custom, 
as evidence of the general practice 
accepted as law; the general princi- 
ples of law recognized by civilized 
nations; judicial decisions and the 
teachings of the most highly quali- 
fied publicists of the various nations. 
The decision of the Court has no 


‘binding force except between the 


parties and in respect of that par- 
ticular case. "The Court may decide 
a case in accord with the principles 
of right and equity, if the parties 
agree thereto. 


All three Protocols have been approved 


unanimously by the Council and by 
the Assembly of the League, signed 
by practically all the member 
States, and December 9, 1929, they 
were signed on behalf of the United 
States. So far, it appears that the 
majority of our Press, it is hoped also 
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the jurisdiction of a foreign tribunal, 
and after accepting such jurisdiction 
to refuse to adjudicate a particular 
difference? 


While we favor an international court 


with power to sit in judgment on 
questions of law, law for Europe is 
confined mainly to treaties backed by 
force, with many of which we are not 
in sympathy. The European out- 
look is political and military. The 
law upon which the World Court 
rests has little to do with justice for 
the United States. The Court is not 
a Court of justice rendering decisions 
under rules of law. Under the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations the 
Court would be obliged to justify 
war as a penalty for violation of 
treaty engagements. 


In case we “join” the Court, who shall 


decide whether or not a given case 
shall go to the Court? The Presi- 
dent? the Senate? the Congress? 
Who shall formulate the issue to be 
adjudicated? How shall it be formu- 
lated? 

We are for an independent tribunal 
acting under just laws made with our 
consent, and deciding every question 
according to its merits. The idea of 
the League making laws for the 
Court to apply means a world govern- 
ment opposed fundamentally to the 
enduring things at the heart of 
America. Thus far America has as- 
sumed a detached position on con- 
troversies affecting other govern- 
ments. She has preferred to keep 
the privilege of throwing her in- 
fluence, if at all, at any right time 
on any right side. She has re- 
tained thus far a popular and 
open control of her foreign policy. 
She has never merged her identity in 
a mass of political agreements to 
make war in circumstances not easily 
foreseen. She is anxious to avoid 
siding with this or that faction in 
troubled Europe, especially be- 
cause of the dangers involved, not 
the least of which is arousing the 
antagonism of one section of our own 
population against another. She 
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of the Senate and of the American 
people are disposed to follow Presi- 
dent Hoover in his efforts to identify 
the United States with this expression 
of the world to promote the peace 
of justice between nations. The 
United States should be able to de- 
fend its legitimate international 
rights, and interests, openly and un- 
afraid, before this accredited tribu- 
nal. There are sufficient reasons, 
moral and practical, to warrant our 
adherence to this Court. 

It remains only for the Senate to 
ratify. The Senate should ratify. 
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cherishes her freedom to stand by the 
cause of justice through “cooperation 
today— freedom of action to- 
morrow.” She has shown her faith 
in courts of justice. She must stand 
aloof from any court to which she 
cannot grant compulsory jurisdiction, 
and to which she cannot adhere with- 
out qualifying “reservations.” 

The Senate of the United States 
should not ratify the Protocols, for 
the United States of America should 
not “join” a court about which there 
hangs so much misunderstanding, 
misinformation and doubt. 


Respectfully Submitted to the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society 


World Court Referendum Committee 
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The World Court 


A Statement in Favor of American Adherence 


By PHILIP C. JESSUP 


Faculty of International Law, Columbia University 


There are three World Court treaties of 
current interest. ‘They are called Protocols. 
Their support by a large body of public 
opinion in the United States has been made 
obvious. The Senate is called upon to take 
action in accordance with this opinion; to 
take action in accordance with its own 
conclusions; in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of the United States; in furtherance 
of the national interests of the United 
States. 

The first Protocol is the original treaty 
of 1920 under which the Court was brought 
into existence. Every President and Sec- 
retary of State who has been in office since 
the treaty was signed has favored our ad- 
herence to it. In 1925 the House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 303 to 28 ap- 
proved such adherence. In 1926 by a vote 
of 76 to 17 the Senate added its approval 
subject to five reservations. 

The creation of the Court under this 
Protocol was the culmination of twenty- 
one years of endeavor. The United States 
was a leader throughout this movement 
and the final success of the plans was due 
to American ingenuity. That we should 
adhere to this Protocol is no longer a sub- 
ject for serious debate. Over 60% of the 
newspapers in the United States favor such 
action. The people of the United States, 
individually, through numerous organiza- 
tions, through the voice of their chosen 
executives and through their representa- 
tives in both Houses of Congress, have long 
considered this Court and have found it 
good. 

The reservations to our adherence are 
properly the subject of the second or Root 
Protocol. There is no suggestion that the 
Senate reservations be abandoned. There 
is rather insistence that they be main- 
tained and made effective. At first their 
meaning and effect were not clearly under- 
stood. The other States, parties to the 
first Protocol, invited us to attend a con- 
ference to discuss them. We declined. In 
our absence they searched in the dark and 
their proposals were not acceptable to us. 
In March, 1929, Mr. Elihu Root went to 
Europe to attend a meeting of a Commit- 


tee of experts to study revision of the origi- 
nal Court Protocol which he had materially 
helped to draft. He carried with his 84 
years the experience of two Cabinet posts, 
six years in the Senate and a long service 
at the bar and in international affairs. He 
drafted a Protocol which he, two Secre- 
taries of State, President Hoover, and 
many others, believe constitutes an accept- 
ance of the Senate reservations as well as 
a method for their application. The Root 
Protocol opens with the words: “The States 
signatories of the said Protocol [of 1920] 
accept the special conditions attached by 
the United States in the five reservations.” 
No one of those signatories objects to this 
Protocol; it meets the terms we ourselves 
have proposed; are we to repudiate our 
own conditions? How are we to carry on 
our international business if we reverse a 
decision reached after mature deliberation 
and exhaustive debate? 

It has been asserted that the Root Pro- 
tocol was not the work of Mr. Root, but 
of Sir Cecil Hurst. The English jurist did 
participate in the re-drafting, but anyone 
who cares to examine the record will find 
that not one of Mr. Root’s basic sugges- 
tions was abandoned or even substantially 
altered. 

The chief argument on the Root Proto- 
col centers around the second part of the 
Fifth Reservation, whereby it was specified 
that the Court should not “without the 
consent of the United States, entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest.” 
It is not always remembered that at the 
present time, when we are not parties to 
the Court treaty, the Court might render 
an advisory opinion on a question touch- 
ing our interests. It has affirmed the prin- 
ciple that it will not, without our consent, 
render such an opinion on a dispute to 
which we are actually a party. By ratify- 
ing the Root Protocol we would thus 
secure a right we do not now have. But 
it must be remembered also that advisory 
opinions bind no one,—neither outside 
States nor participating States. The dan- 
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ger is therefore not a real one. If ad- 
visory opinions have a moral influence, 
that influence is as strong upon us now as 
it would be if we had ratified the Protocol 
of 1920, and no stronger. 

The Senate reservation contained no 
procedure for its application; the Root 
Protocol provides such procedure. Obvi- 
ously, there must be some way in which 
the United States can make known an 
objection if it has one; the Root Protocol 
suggests how this may be done and gives 
an opportunity for negotiation explaining 
how our interests are affected. The 
language of the Root Protocol is usually 
ignored by its opponents. The article in 
question begins: “With a view to insuring 
that the Court shall not without the con- 
sent of the United States, entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest, 
... The italicized words are taken 
word for word from the fifth reservation. 
The procedure designed to insure this re- 
sult is then set forth. If, along with this 
language, you consider Article I, quoted 
above, which stipulates that the five Sen- 
ate reservations are accepted, no honest 
doubt remains. 

The Fourth Reservation provided that 
the United States could withdraw from the 
Court at any time. The Root Protocol 
contains the same provision and also em- 
phasizes one instance in which that right 
might be exercised. It has been erroneously 
alleged that the withdrawal under the 
Root Protocol would take place if the 
Court gave an advisory opinion without 
our consent on a question in which we were 
interested. Not at all. The Root Proto- 
col contemplates that we would withdraw 
if, contrary to present expectations, the 
use of advisory opinions should change in 
a manner which we did not approve. 

The third Protocol, for Revision of the 
Statute of the Court contains those changes 
which the experience of nine years sug- 
gested might profitably be made in the 
Court’s fundamental constitution and 
operation. We are not under any obli- 
gation to accept these changes, but it 
would be to our advantage to do so. In 
general, they are designed to make the 
Court more of a permanent judicial body 
like the Supreme Court of the United 
States, In particular, they supplement 
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those regulations on the advisory opinions 
of the Court which the Senate reservations 
and the Root Protocol contain. They 
make of general and permanent application 
the rules that advisory opinions shall be 
rendered publicly after due notice and 
hearing. They also affirm the provisions 
of the Root Protocol which would operate 
to prevent the rendering of an advisory 
opinion, on a matter in which the United 
States is interested, without the consent of 
the United States. On all these points the 
Root Protocol suffices for the protection 
of the United States, but the Protocol for 
Revision of the Statute formally inserts 
these regulations in the fundamental or- 
ganization of the Court, making them of 
general application to all States. The 
highly desirable doctrine of the Eastern 
Carelia case is perpetuated. In addition, 
this Protocol provides improvements in 
many other details. 

What is to be feared from the approval 
of the Protocols? The only positive obli- 
gation we would assume would be that of 
contributing to the expenses of the Court 
whatever amount Congress decided was 
proper. Behind the bulwarks of the Root 
Protocol no interest of the United States 
could be adversely affected, no contro- 
versy in which the United States was in- 
volved could be passed upon in any way 
without our specific consent. Should con- 
ditions change or should the Court deterio- 
rate, our right to withdraw at any time is 
freely recognized. Some pretend to fear 
this is a first step toward entering the 
League of Nations. For six years the 
United States considered this possibility 
and then went on record in favor of ad- 
hering to the Court Protocol, realizing that 
the danger was unreal and that we do not 
bind ourselves to some far-distant eventu- 
ality by taking an unrelated step today. 
The League issue is not involved and we 
are in a sorry pass if we can not consider 
separate issues on their separate merits. 
The League issue was dragged across the 
trail in a futile attempt to befuddle those 
who wish peace through justice. Of course 
the Court has relations to the League, but 
it is an independent judicial body, and the 
history of nine years proves that those re- 
latiéns do not endanger the Court and 
would not affect the policy or interests of 
the United States. 
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The Issue Before the United States Senate 


A Statement Opposed to American Adherence 


By Senator C. C. DILL of Washington 


When the Senate adopted the resolution 
of ratification of the League of Nations 
Court Protocol five years ago, January 27, 
1926, it attached five reservations, the es- 
sential parts of which are as follows: 


1. That the United States would estab- 
lish no legal relation to the League of 
Nations, nor incur any obligation 
under the Treaty of Versailles, by 
joining the Court. 

2. That the United States would help 
elect the Judges of the Court. 

3. That the United States would help to 
pay the expenses of the Court. 

4. That the United States could with- 
draw from the Court and that the pro- 
tocol could not be amended without 
the consent of the United States. 

5. That the Court could not render an 
advisory opinion on any subject if the 
United States objected. 


When President Coolidge submitted those 
reservations to the members of the League 
of Nations, what happened? The Euro- 
pean statesmen, who run the League, im- 
mediately accepted the first four reserva- 
tions, but they refused to accept the fifth. 
Let me quote that reservation in full. It is 
as follows: 


“That the court shall not render any 
advisory opinion except publicly after 
due notice to all States adhering to the 
court and to all interested States and 
after public hearing or opportunity for 
hearing given to any State concerned; 
nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for 
an advisory opinion touching any dis- 
pute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest.” 


What is the history of this reservation? 
How did the Senate happen to adopt it? 
The record of the Senate debates shows 
that Senator Swanson, the chief proponent 
of the Court at that time, offered it the day 
before the vote was taken in the Senate. 
It represented the deliberate, considered 
judgment of those who favored entrance 


into this Court five years ago, after Sen- 
ators had debated the subject in commit- 
tee and on the floor of the Senate for many 
months. The Senate was practically un- 
animous in its support of this reservation. 
The President approved. The press of the 
country declared it a wise and proper res- 
ervation, because it gave the United States 
the right to protect whatever interests 
might be involved in decisions of the Court. 

Every other great nation had then, and 
has now, the right, as members of the 
League, to prevent consideration by the 
Court of any case to which they make ob- 
jection, but these nations now refuse to 
grant that right to the United States. If 
the United States were a member of the 
League of Nations, it would possess that 
right, but because it is not a member of the 
League, it is to be denied that right. 

In other words, the European statesmen, 
who run the League of Nations and control 
the League of Nations Court, now say to 
us: “You may come into the Court with 
us, you may sit with us, you may vote with 
us, you may pay bills with us, but you shall 
not interfere with us, you shall not have 
equal rights with us, you shall not prevent 
decisions about your affairs being made by 
us.” 

You may have noted that I refer to this 
Court as the League of Nations Court in- 
stead of as the World Court. I do that be- 
cause this is not a World Court at all. A 
World Court would be a court created by 
the nations of the world to decide cases 
only in accordance with terms of interna- 
tional law; but the League of Nations 
wrote the law that established this Court. 
The League of Nations determines what 
subjects this Court shall consider. The 
League of Nations elects the Judges of this 
Court. The League of Nations pays the 
salaries of those Judges. The Supreme 
law of this Court is not international law, 
but the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. 

The League of Nations created it. The 
League of Nations controls it. The League 
of Nations maintains and guides it. I re- 
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peat, it is not a World Court, but the 
League of Nations Court. 

When the American people voted by 
seven million majority to stay out of the 
League of Nations, they meant to stay out 
of the Court of the League as well as out 
of the Council and The Assembly. 

Surely if we are to enter the court at all, 
it should be only on conditions that will 
fully protect American rights. Had we 
joined the League as President Wilson 
urged, our rights in the Court would have 
been protected, as are the rights of all 
League members, but the people vetoed 
that at the polls. Both President Hard- 
ing and President Coolidge believed adher- 
ence to this Court should be on a basis of 
equality with other nations. When the 
League refused to accept the fifth reserva- 
tion, Mr. Coolidge said: “I do not intend 
to ask the Senate to modify its position. 
Unless the requirements of the Senate 
Resolution are met by other interested na- 
tions, I can see no prospect of this coun- 
try’s adhering to the Court.” 

The American people approved that 
statement. No member of the Senate ex- 
pressed disagreement. It remained for Mr. 
Hoover to propose surrender. He excuses 
this proposed surrender in the name of 
peace. Millions of the American people and 
many Senators and Congressmen are will- 
ing to close their eyes to all objections and 
dangers, because of their hope that the 
Court will maintain peace. League of Na- 
tions propagandists and followers of the 
international bankers have made them be- 
lieve this League of Nations Court will 
prevent war. They hope this League of 
Nations Court is the international ma- 
chinery that will insure permanent peace. 
But let us examine this proposal. 

The greatest contribution the United 
States can make to world peace is, first, 
to remain at peace itself, and second, to 
use its vast influence to keep other na- 
tions at peace. The United States covets 
no territory. Our people will not start 
war to secure trade in other parts of the 
world, or to enforce our form of govern- 
ment upon any people. About the only 
causes for which the American people will 
fight are interference with the rights of our 
government and its citizens within our own 
borders, or upon the high seas, and for the 
maintenance of human liberty under law. 

If we enter the League of Nations Court, 
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without the power to protect our own 
rights against interference by that Court, 
as was provided in the fifth reservation, 
we are sowing seeds of international 
trouble that may easily lead to war. 

Let me illustrate the danger of such 
action. Take the immigration question. 
Suppose a nation proposes that all bars to 
immigration be abolished in all countries, 
and asks the Court to pass upon the ques- 
tion. We could object, and the Court 
would consider our objections. If it de- 
cided to pass on the question anyhow, we 
could withdraw. Then we might find our- 
selves in the position of having the League 
of Nations Court, of which we had been a 
member, making a decision on the ques- 
tion at this time. Under the fifth reserva- 
tion, if some nation brought forth a pro- 
posal, and we objected, that would be the 
end of it. Under which arrangement do 
you think the future of America would be 
best protected? Under which arrangement 
would there be less likelihood of internal 
complications which might lead to war? 

Take the question of cancelling the war 
debts: If some nation proposed the Court 
should render an opinion on the question 
of the cancellation of all war debts, and 
the: United States objected, and if the 
Court decided to consider the question any- 
how, we could withdraw. If the Court 
decided the war debt should be cancelled, 
and that is the sentiment of Europe gen- 
erally today, we would find the League of 
Nations Court deciding all war debts should 
be cancelled, and the United States would 
ke pictured as leaving the Court because we 
feared the Court would cancel the debts. 
Under the fifth reservation, if such a pro- 
posal were made the United States could 
object and that would prevent the Court’s 
consideration of the proposal to cancel the 
war debts. Which arrangement do you 
think would best protect American rights? 
Under which plan would there be less 
likelihood of international complications 
that might lead to war? 

I have used these two illustrations be- 
cause they are questions that are pressing 
and imminent in international affairs at 
this time. Nobody can foresee what new 
questions may arise in the years that are 
ahead, but with the guarantees of protec- 
tion afforded by the fifth reservation, at 
least the United States could protect its 
rights and future interest without offense 


to other nations. Under the Root formula 
all it could do would be protest, and if the 
protest were overridden, it would mean 
withdrawal from the League Court of 
which it had previously been a member. 
This would inevitably lead to international 
resentment and make war far more prob- 
able than had we never entered the League 
Court. 

The issue before the Senate and the 
country is not whether the United States 
shall enter the League of Nations Court 
or not, but whether the United States shall 
enter that Court under the terms of the 
Swanson reservation,* which fully protects 
American rights, or whether the United 
States shall adopt the Root surrender,** pre- 
pared and submitted with the definite pur- 
pose of making it impossible for the United 
States to protect its rights, without with- 
drawing from the Court. 


APPENDIX 


Documents Relating to the Question 
of American Adherence to the Court. 


I 


Senate Resolution 5 of January 27, 1926,° Ad- 
vising and Consenting to Adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice, Subject to Five Reserva- 
tions 


Wuereas the President, under date of February 
24, 1923, transmitted a message to the Senate, 
accompanied by a letter from the Secretary of 
State, dated February 17, 1923, asking the fa- 
vorable advice and consent of the Senate to the 
adherence on the part of the United States to the 
protocol of December 16, 1920, of signature of 
the Statute for the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, set out in the said message 
of the President (without accepting or agreeing 
to the optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction 
contained therein), upon the conditions and un- 
derstandings hereafter stated, to be made a part 
of the instrument of adherence. 

Therefore be it 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present 
concurring), That the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the adherence on the part of the United 
States to the said protocol of December 16, 1920, 
and the adjoining Statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice (without accepting 
or agreeing to the optional clause for compul- 
sory jurisdiction contained in said Statute), and 
that the signature of the United States be affixed 
to the said protocol, subject to the following 
reservations and understandings, which are hereby 
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made a part and condition of this resolution, 
namely : 

1. That such adherence shall not be taken to 
involve any legal relation on the part of the 
United States to the League of Nations or the 
assumption of any obligations by the United 
States under the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. That the United States shall be permitted to 
participate through representatives designated for 
the purpose and upon an equality with the other 
states, members, respectively, of the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations, in any and 
all proceedings of either the Council or the As- 
sembly for the election of judges or deputy 
judges of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice or for the filling of vacancies. 

3. That the United States will pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the Court as deter- 
mined and appropriated from time to time by the 
Congress of the United States. 

4. That the United States may at any time 
withdraw its adherence to the said protocol and 
that the Statute for the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice adjoined to the protocol shall 
not be amended without the consent of the 
United States. 

5. That the Court shall not render any ad- 
visory opinion except publicly after due notice 
to all states adhering to the Court and to all 
interested states and after public hearing or op- 
portunity for hearing given to any state, con- 
cerned; nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an ad- 
visory opinion touching any dispute or question 
in which the United States has or claims an 
interest. 


The signature of the United States to the said 
protocol shall not be affixed until the powers 
signatory to such protocol shall have indicated, 
through an exchange of notes, their acceptance 
of the foregoing reservations and understandings 
as a part and a condition of adherence by the 
United States to the said protocol. 

Resolved further, As a part of this act of ratifi- 
cation that the United States approve the protocol 
and Statute hereinabove mentioned, with the un- 
derstanding that recourse to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice for the settlement of dif- 
ferences between the United States and any 
other state or states can be had only by agree- 
ment thereto through general or special treaties 
concluded between the parties in dispute; and 

Resolved further, That adherence to the said 
protocol and Statute hereby approved shall not 
be so construed as to require the United States 
to depart from its traditional policy of not in- 
truding upon, interfering with, or entangling it- 
self in the political questions of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign state; nor shall 
adherence to the said protocol and Statute be 
construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions. 

Agreed to January 16 (calendar day, January 
27), 1926. 

Attest: Epwin P. THAYER 

Secretary 
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Protocol of Accession of the United States to 
the Protocol of Signature of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
signed at Geneva, September 14, 1929. (The 
Root Formula) 


PROTOCOL 


The States signatories of the Protocol of Sig- 
nature of the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, dated December 16th, 
1920, and the United States of America, through 
the undersigned duly authorised representatives, 
have mutually agreed upon the following pro- 
visions regarding the adherence of the United 
States of America to the said Protocol subject to 
the five reservations formulated by the United 
States in the resolution adopted by the Senate 
on January 27th, 1926. 


ARTICLE 1 


The States signatories of the said Protocol 
accept the special conditions attached by the 
United States in the five reservations mentioned 
above to its adherence to the said Protocol upon 
the terms and conditions set out in the follow- 
ing Articles. 

ARTICLE 2 


The United States shall be admitted to partici- 
pate, through representatives designated for the 
purpose and upon an equality with the signatory 
States Members of the League of Nations rep- 
resented in the Council or in the Assembly, in 
any and all proceedings of either the Council or 
the Assembly for the election of judges or deputy- 
judges of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, provided for in the Statute of the Court. 
The vote of the United States shall be counted 
in determining the absolute majority of votes 
required by the Statute. 


ARTICLE 3 


No amendment of the Statute of the Court 
may be made without the consent of all the Con- 
tracting States. 


ARTICLE 4 


The Court shall render advisory opinions in 
public session after notice and opportunity for 
hearing substantially as provided in the now ex- 
isting Articles 73 and 74 of the Rules of Court. 


ARTICLE 5 


With a view to ensuring that the Court shall 
not, without the consent of the United States, 
entertain any request for an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which the 
United States has or claims an interest, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall, 
through any channel designated for that pur- 
pose by the United States, inform the United 
States of any proposal before the Council or the 
Assembly of the League for obtaining an ad- 
visory opinion from the Court, and thereupon, 
if desired, an exchange of views as to whether 
an interest of the United States is affected shall 
proceed. with all convenient speed between the 
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Council or Assembly of the League and the 
United States. 

Whenever a request for an advisory opinion 
comes to the Court, the Registrar shall notify 
the United States thereof, among other States 
mentioned in the now existing Article 73 of the 
Rules of Court, stating a reasonable time-limit 
fixed by the President within which a written 
statement by the United States concerning the 
request will be received. If for any reason no 
sufficient opportunity for an exchange of views 
upon such request should have been afforded and 
the United States advises the Court that the 
question upon which the opinion of the Court 
is asked is one that affects the interests of the 
United States, proceedings shall be stayed for a 
period sufficient to enable such an exchange of 
views-between the Council or the Assembly and 
the United States to take place. 

With regard to requesting an advisory opinion 
of the Court in any case covered by the preceding 
paragraphs, there shall be attributed to an objec- 
tion of the United States the same force and 
effect as attaches to a vote against asking for 
the opinion given by a Member of the League 
of Nations in the Council or in the Assembly. 

If, after the exchange of views provided for 
in paragraphs 1 and 2 of this Article, it shall 
appear that no agreement can be reached and the 
United States is not prepared to forego its ob- 
jection, the exercise of the powers of withdrawal 
provided for in Article 8 hereof will follow nat- 
urally without any imputation of unfriendliness 
or unwillingness to co-operate generally for peace 
and goodwill. 


ARTICLE 6 


Subject to the provisions of Article 8 below, 
the provisions of the present Protocol shall have 
the same force and effect as the provisions of the 
Statute of the Court and any future signature 
of the Protocol of December 16th, 1920, shall be 
deemed to be an acceptance of the provisions of 
the present Protocol. 


ARTICLE 7 


The present Protocol shall be ratified. Each 
State shall forward the instrument of ratification 
to the Secretarv-General of the League of Na- 
tions, who shall inform all the other signatory 
States. The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations. 

The present Protocol shall come into force as 
soon as all States which have ratified the Protocol 
of December 16th. 1920. and also the United 
States, have deposited their ratifications. 


ARTICLE 8 


The United States may at any time notify the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations that 
it withdraws its adherence to the Protocol of 
December 16th, 1920. The Secretary-General 
shall immediately communicate this notification 
to all the other States signatories of the Protocol. 

In such case, the present Protocol shall cease 
to be in force as from the receipt by the Secre- 
tary-General of the notification by the United 
States. 
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On their part, eacn of the other Contracting 
States may at any time notify the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations that it desires 
to withdraw its acceptance of the special condi- 
tions attached by the United States to its ad- 
herence to the Protocol of December 16th, 1920. 
The Secretary-General shall immediately give 
communication of this notification to each of the 
States signatories of the present Protocol. The 
present Protocol shall be considered as ceasing 
to be in force if and when, within one year 
from the date of receipt of the said notification, 
not less than two-thirds of the Contracting 
States other than the United States shall have 
notified the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations that they desire to withdraw the above- 
mentioned acceptance. 


Done at Geneva, the fourteenth day of Sep- 
tember, nineteen hundred and twenty-nine, in a 
single copy, of which the French and English 
texts shall both be authoritative. 


Ill 


Protocol for the Revision of the Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
signed at Geneva, September 14, 1929 


PROTOCOL 


1. The undersigned, duly authorized, agree, on 
behalf of the Governments which they represent, 
to make in the Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice the amendments which 
are set out in the Annex to the present Protocol 
and which form the subject of the resolution 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations of 
September 14th, 1929. 

2. The present Protocol, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall be 
presented for signature to all the signatories of 
the Protocol of December 16th, 1920, to which 
the Statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is annexed, and to the United 
States of America. 

3. The present Protocol shall be ratified. The 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited, if 
possible before September Ist, 1930, with the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, who 
shall inform the Members of the League of Na- 
tions and the States mentioned in the Annex to 
the Covenant. 

4. The present Protocol shall enter into force 
on September Ist, 1930, provided that the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations has satisfied itself 
that those Members of the League of Nations 
and States mentioned in the Annex to the Cove- 
nant which have ratified the Protocol of December 
16th, 1920, and whose ratification of the present 
Protocol has not been received by that date, have 
no objection to the coming into force of the 
amendments to the Statute of the Court which 
are annexed to the present Protocol. 
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5. After the entry into force of the present 
Protocol, the new provisions shall form part of 
the Statute adopted in 1920 and the provisions 
of the original articles which have been made 
the subject of amendment shall be abrogated. It 
is understood that, until January Ist, 1931, the 
Court shall continue to perform its functions in 
accordance with the Statute of 1920. 

6. After the entry into force of the present 
Protocol, any acceptance of the Statute of the 
Court shall constitute an acceptance of the 
Statute as amended. 

7. For the purposes of the present Protocol, 
the United States of America shall be in the 
same position as a State which has ratified the 
Protocol of December 16th, 1920. 


Done at Geneva, the fourteenth day of Sep- 
tember, nineteen hundred and twenty-nine, in a 
single copy which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. The Secretary-General shall deliver 
authenticated copies to the Members of the 
League of Nations and to the States mentioned 
in the Annex to the Covenant. 


IV 


Protocol of Signature of the Statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, with 
the Optional Clause and the Text of the 
Statute 


PROTOCOL OF SIGNATURE 


The Members of the League of Nations, 
through the undersigned, duly authorised, declare 
their acceptance of the adjoined Statute of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, which 
was approved by a unanimous vote of the As- 
sembly of the League on the 13th December, 
1920, at Geneva. 

Consequently, they hereby declare that they 
accept the jurisdiction of the Court in accord- 
ance with the terms and subject to the condi- 
tions of the above-mentioned Statute. 

The present Protocol, which has been drawn 
up in accordance with the decision taken by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on the 13th 
December, 1920, is subject to ratification. Each 
Power shall send its ratification to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations; the latter shall 
take the necessary steps to notify such ratifica- 
tion to the other signatory Powers. The ratifica- 
tion shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

The said Protocol shall remain open for sig- 
nature by the Members of the League of Na- 
tions and by the States mentioned in the Annex 
to the Covenant of the League. 

The Statute of the Court shall come into force 
as provided in the above-mentioned decision. 

Executed at Geneva, in a single copy, the 
French and English texts of which shall both be 
authentic. 

16th December 1920. 


| 
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Additional Arguments 


N THE Messenger of Peace, supplement 

to the American Friend, of December 
last, there appeared an editorial friendly to 
the Court. This editorial aroused Mr. 
Frank Santee, of What Cheer, Iowa, to 
write as follows: 


Editor Messenger of Peace: 


Your editorial in the issue of November 13th 
says in regard to the Permanent Court: “There 
is no good reason why this nation should not go 
in and there is every sound reason why we 
should.’ That might be a debatable question. 
The Permanent Court is not an independent inter- 
national court dealing with questions that might 
lead to war. It is a League of Nations Court. 
It was established by the League. Its law comes 
from the League. Its judges are nominated by 
The Hague Tribunal of Arbitration and elected 
and paid by the League. Its decisions if enforced 
are enforced by the League and neither the Court 
nor the League has the power to enforce their 
decisions or advisory opinions on questions that 
might lead to war. It is like the optional clauses, 
just a peace gesture. France and Italy have both 
defied the League, and if this nation joins the 
Court, we might be drawn into the League. Our 
entrance in the Court, under the reservations 
that the Court objects to, would not set the cause 
of peace forward, but would be an actual nullifi- 
cation of the Court as a world power for peace. 

It might be well to consider both sides of the 
question and then—write another editorial. 


Upon the request of the Editor of the 
Messenger of Peace, President William C. 
Dennis, of Earlham College, Indiana, an 
international lawyer of excellent reputa- 
tion, replied to this letter, in the number of 
January 15, as follows: 


Editor Messenger of Peace: 

In compliance with your request, I am glad to 
comment upon Mr. Frank Santee’s interesting let- 
ter in regard to the World Court, with which I am 
in general and specific disagreement. I believe 
with you that “there is no good reason why this 
nation should not go in and there is every reason 
why we should.” Please allow me to take up 
Mr. Santee’s objections seriatim. 


I. “It is a League of Nations court.” 


I do not think that this is either technically or 
substantially correct. A nation can belong to the 
League and not to the Court, or vice versa. 
Membership in the League comes through accept- 
ance of the Covenant of the League either as a 
part of one of the peace treaties or separately. 
Membership in the World Court will result from 
our acceptance of (1) the Protocol of Signature 
of the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice, (2) the Protocol of Accession 
or Adherence, and (3) the Protocol of Revision 
of ‘the Statute, all of which have been signed 
by the United States and submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate for its advice and consent. 
The Court and the League, therefore, are created 
by separate and distinct treaties. Joining the 
World Court secures none of the rights and 
entails none of the obligations which pertain to 
membership in the League. The Court and the 
League are in law and in fact separate and dis- 
tinct. The League can neither change nor control 
the Court. 


II, “It was established by the League.” 


It is true that Article 14 of the Covenant looks 
forward to the creation of an international court 
of justice and that the League appointed the body 
of jurists drawn from various nations who drew 
up the Statute of the World Court. Elihu Root 
was one of these jurists. The Council and the 
Assembly afterward made certain modifications 
in the Statute. The League, therefore, deserves 
a generous measure of credit for the establish- 
ment of the Court, although by no means all of it. 
The work of the committee of jurists in 1920 was 
only the culmination of a long series of efforts to 
create such a court running back (to mention 
recent times only) to the First and Second Hague 
Conferences of 1899 and 1907, the London Naval 
Conference of 1908-09, and the subsequent at- 
tempt to use the proposed International Prize 
Court as a world court. In all of these efforts 
the United States led the way, and finally Mr. 
Root, tHe leading international lawyer in the 
United States, made easily the most important 
individual contribution to the work of the com- 
mittee of jurists in 1920 in suggesting the plan 
which was adopted for the selection of the 
judges for the court. 

But, assuming that it is correct to say that the 
League did establish the Court, what of it? Can 
no good thing come out of Nazareth? Suppose 
the Statute of the Court had been drawn up by 
Indiana Yearly Meeting; would its authorship 
have made it better or worse than it now is? Is 
a document to be judged by its authorship or 
its contents? 


IIT. “Its law comes from the League.” 


If I understand this statement, it is quite erro- 
neous. The law of the Court is prescribed by 
Article 38 of the Statute, which says in substance 
that the Court shall apply, first, international 
conventions; second, international custom; third, 
the general principles of law recognized by civil- 
ized nations; and fourth, judicial decisions and 
the writings of publicists. The Covenant of the 
League is not the law of the Court except in the 
sense that any other international convention is 
the law between nations signatory thereto, and 
will, of course, be applied by the Court in decid- 
ing any case between such signatories to which 
it is applicable. So long as the United States is 


not a party to the League it is in no wise bound 
by the Covenant of the League and the Court 
would not apply the Covenant in any case to 
which the United States was a party litigant. 


= 
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IV. “Its judges are nominated by The Hague 
Tribunal of Arbitration and elected and paid 
by the League.” 


(a.) The first part of this statement is not 
entirely accurate. The judges are nominated by 
the national groups of The Hague Tribunal in 
each country; e. g., the four American judges 
have the right to nominate a certain number, and 
the same is true of each country. Is there any- 
thing objectionable in this? The United States 
is a member of The Hague Tribunal and pre- 
sumably both friends and opponents of the World 
Court approve our membership therein. 

(b.) The judges, after being nominated, are 
elected not “by the League’ but by the Assembly 
and Council of the League acting separately. This 
method of selection was an American contribution 
proposed by Mr. Root for the purpose of solving 
the perplexing question as to how the rights of 
the small and large states are to be accommodated. 
The influence of the large states is predominant 
in the Council, while in the Assembly each state 
has equal representation, and the election of 
judges by each body acting separately satisfies 
the aspirations and quiets the apprehensions of 
both the large and the small nations, just as the 
constitution of our House and Senate reconciled 
the large and small colonies to the Federal Con- 
stitution. If the Council and Assembly of the 
League were not ready to hand, it would be 
necessary to create similar bodies appointed by 
the same nations. If we are ready to sit down 
with these nations at all, we might just as well 
sit down with their representatives to the Council 
and Assembly of the League for this ont purpose. 
Since we must perforce remain in this wicked 
world associating with these same nations it is 
difficult to see how we would be in any wise the 
gainer if we insisted on their stepping outside the 
doors of the Council and the Assembly before each 
election of judges was held. It is, of course, pro- 
vided in the Protocol of Adherence that the rep- 
resentatives of the United States shall participate 
in elections in the Council and Assembly, and for 
this purpose only, upon the same basis as the 
representatives of any other nation. 

(c.) It is true that the judges of the Court are 
paid through the machinery of the League, and 
when we join the Court we shall contribute our 
proportion in that way rather than by handing 
our check direct to the Court. “If this be trea- 
son, make the most of it.” 


V. “Its decisions, if enforced, are enforced by the 
League, and neither the Court nor the League 
has the power to enforce their decisions or ad- 
visory opinions on questions that might lead 
to war.” 


The World Court has no authority or power 
whatsoever to enforce any decision or advisory 
opinion on any question, whether it would lead 
to war or not. Neither has any other inter- 
national court in existence or in contemplation. 
If this be an objection, it is an objection to every 
international tribunal beginning with The Hague 
Tribunal. If we are to wait for a World Court 


until we can have a court with power to enforce 
its decrees, in my judgment we shall have to 
wait some time, and I think we ought to wait 
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some time. I do not believe that the world js 
yet ready for such a court, er that it would be 
wise as yet to agree to enforce the decisions of 
any court. I believe that this would as yet make 
more for war than for peace. 


“From lower to the higher next, 
Not to the top, is Nature’s text.” 


No one claims that the World Court is perfect. 
It is claimed that it is the most nearly perfect 
international court which has yet been devised. 


VI. “It is like the optional clauses, just a peace 
gesture.” 


This would seem to mean that any international 
agreement which does not provide that it shall be 
carried out under the sanction of physical force 
is merely a gesture. If this is true, all treaties 
are gestures, and yet treaties have ordinarily been 
regarded as matters of great practical importance. 
When a great nation once concluded that a certain 
treaty was only a “scrap of paper,” it discovered 
its error. 


VII. “France and Italy have both defied the 
League, and if this nation joins the Court, we 
might be drawn into the League.” 


(a.) It is submitted that the relations of France 
and Italy to the League, whatever they may be, 
are irrelevant. We are speaking of the Court, not 
the League, and we have nothing to do with any 
action which the League might or might not take 
to coerce France and Italy. 

(b.) It is difficult to understand how signing 
document A has any tendency to “draw us into” 
signing document B, except upon the theory that 
we shall “first endure, then pity, then embrace,” 
but is this not to suggest that we shall be so well 
pleased with our experience under document A 
that it will make us less gun shy, so to speak, of 
document B? This might be true if our objec- 
tion to document B merely arises from prejudice. 
In my own case, I fondly hope that my objec- 
tions to entering the League for the present at 
least, rest on reasons, and if I should be con- 
vinced that these reasons are unsound or have 
ceased to exist, I reserve the right to change my 
attitude. Cannot the opponents of the Court 
trust themselves so far? Must they, like Ulysses, 
stop their ears with wax in order to resist the 
temptations of the international sirens? 


VIII. “Our entrance into the Court under the 
reservations that the Court objects to would 
not set the cause of peace forward, but would 
be an actual nullification of the Court as a 
world power for peace.” 


This is not understood. It is believed that the 
Court has not objected to any of our reserva- 
tions. If the reference be to the members of the 
League of Nations, the answer is, while they had 
some difficulty with our reservation with respect 
to advisory opinions, they had every desire to 
meet our point of view and have now done so, 
in the opinion of the President and Secretary of 
State and the great body of international lawyers 
in the country, through the adoption of another 
suggestion of Mr. Root’s which provides in sub- 
stance that in the extremely unlikely event that 
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it is insisted that the Court shall render an ad- 
visory opinion to which we object, we may drop 
out of the Court on our own motion, without 
hard feelings on either side. 


1X. “It might be well to consider both sides of 
the question and then write another editorial.” 


Every effort has been made to state the facts 
as I understand them accurately in this letter. 
I leave it to the Editor to write another editorial, 
but I do venture to express the hope in closing 
that Friends will not allow “the best to be the 
enemy of the good”; that they will not reject a 
modest step in the right direction because it does 
not go all the way; that they will not join hands 
with the forces of reaction to prevent the United 
States from assuming her rightful place as a mem- 
ber of the most satisfactory international tribunal 
which the nations of the world have as yet been 
able to devise, a court which is no longer an 
experiment, but which has behind it a record of 
solid accomplishment for a decade, a court which 
more nearly than anything which men have as yet 
devised realizes William Penn’s ideal when he said, 
“Thus Peace is maintained by Justice, which is 
a fruit of Government as Government is from 
Society and Society is from Consent.” 
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The Happy Traveler 


And the Contacts of Peace 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


HAT, if any, are the mental processes 

of the happy traveler? Here is a field 
seemingly untouched by the inquisitive 
psychologists. Perhaps it is not a psycho- 
logical matter—psychology is no special 
forte of mine; but in a day when the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy is given for a 
thesis on “A Relative Study of the Spots 
on Potato Bugs,” there ought to be room 
for at least one dissertation on the mental 
operations of the happy traveler, to what- 
ever branch of learning such a “research” 
may belong. Indeed, we may not know it, 
but we are all seeking for a critical exami- 
nation of just this thing, for travelers at last 
we all are. With reflection, such an inquiry 
assumes an increasing importance; for, if 
we are going to keep up this habit of 
travel—and the internal combustion en- 
gine and cheap ocean travel seem to have 
settled that—we may as well make it as 
happy as possible while it lasts. How can 
this be done? Here, surely, is a question 
that comes home to everyone of us. What 
is the use of travel? 


The Word 

Of course the word “travel” itself stirs 
up a mess of difficulties at the outset. What 
does it mean? Francis Bacon had a bit 
to say about this, calling it “education” 
for the young and “experience” for the 
old—not a very clear distinction; while 
Samuel Johnson referred to it as a use- 
ful regulator of the “imagination.” And 
yet, Immanuel Kant acquired education, 
experience, and a regulated imagination, 
and all on a quantity production scale, 
without ever wandering from his old city 
of Koenigsberg for more than thirty miles. 
Thoreau felt that he knew his “world in- 
timately,” for, as he said, “I have spent 
many years traveling in Concord.” So, 
since definitions are acknowledged to be 
rather dangerous things, the purpose here 
is to speak of travel in its simpler sense 
of getting about from place to place for 


legitimate purposes other than _ business, 
What I am about to say, therefore, relates 
for the most part to travel in its every-day 
meaning. 


The Show 


The mental processes of the happy 
traveler, if the processes are to rank as 
mental, depend, of course, on the kind of 
mind the mind in question may be. Some 
travelers seem to get their money’s worth 
by simply moving rapidly from one place 
to another, restaurant to restaurant, 
theater to theater, town to town. Evi- 
dently motion can itself be a form of rec- 
ompense, a Ding an sich, if the phrase 
is still allowable. When asked in Paris 
if he had been through the Louvre, the 
red-blooded American—of course he must 
have been red-blooded—treplied that he 
had. When asked how long it took him, 
he regretfully confessed that it took all 
of thirty minutes; but he added, a bit more 
proudly, that he could have “done it in 
twenty minutes if the floors hadn’t been 
so slippery.” It doesn’t get us anywhere 
to suggest that this virile person would 
better have followed Mr. Dooley’s advice 
to all prospective travelers, thrown a lot 
of money out of the window, put a cinder 
in his eye and gone to bed on a top shelf 
in his closet. The motion of going through 
the Louvre in record time may have been 
salutary. It is better to have seen the 
Louvre in a rush than never to have seen 
it at all. What he saw through those 
miles of matchless art, of course, depended 
upon what he had in his eyes to see with. 
After all, he may have had something. 
The happy traveler learns to soft-pedal his 
impatient criticisms of travelers who have 
tastes different from his. 

A growing stock of incidents and whim- 
sies is proof that the happy traveler 
never becomes blasé. Express yourself if 
you will as to the wealthy gadabout who, 
when addressed by the poor stay-at-home 
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with “I suppose you have seen the whole 
world,” yawningly replied, “Oh, yes, what 
there is of it!’ Or, again, as to this con- 
versation between two Englishmen: “And 
where have you been?” “I? I have been 
abroad.” “Yes? Oh, that’s a beastly place, 
isn’t it?’”’ Whatever your reactions to such 
persons, you will agree that there is a more 
hopeful something in the candid wanderer 
who replied to the question whether or not 
he had found much poverty in Europe: 
“Oh, yes, I found a great deal of poverty 
in Europe. In fact I brought a lot of it 
home with me.” The happy traveler has 
a flair for humor, which at its best is a 
sense of proportion; but, be it added, the 
really happy traveler becomes consciously 
modest as his increasing experience widens 
his perspectives, for he soon learns that 
there is beyond all his travels a world of 
things which while on this planet he can 
never reach. 

In other words the happy traveler may 
agree with Voltaire who wrote to his friend 
that “only charlatans are certain,” or 
with another Frenchman who held that “all 
conclusions are for the most part acts of 
folly,’ or with still another, that “every 
dogmatic statement is false, including this 
one;” but the more he travels, the more 
he will conclude with certainty, and state 
with dogmatic assurance, substantially as 
follows: “This old world is an interesting 
show. even if I don’t know what it is all 
about.” 


The Shrines 


The happy traveler is a lover of shrines. 
Since Carlyle could write so feelingly of 
“Heroes and Hero Worship,” surely some- 
one will yet rise to do justice to “Shrines 
and Shrine Worship.” 

A thing or spot made venerable or sacred 
by historical or other association is a shrine. 
Such a thing or spot, seen for the first time, 
gives the happy traveler a thrill like the 
music from a gondola or the news of an 
unexpected legacy. There are tombstones 
the sight of which start something in the 
happy traveler to “a fine frenzy rolling.” 
To put informing tablets on_ historical 
houses and places is an encouraging evi- 
dence of good sense, as well as fine taste, 
be it by a person, a town, or a state—a 
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spiritually profitable business for all hands. 

Shrines interpret and illuminate in a way 
known only to themselves. I never got any 
sense out of Emerson’s matchless little 
poem ‘The Days” until I had been enter- 
tained in that great man’s home among his 
aged books. What there was about that 
fine old colonial Concord house that could 
have any bearing on the “daughters of 
time” I cannot say. I only state the fact. 

Look at the matter further. Francis the 
First was to me a mere nafe in French 
history until one day in Paris I found my- 
self in the little old Rue Hirondelle before 
a house which he built for his friend, the 
Duchess d’Estampes, and over the door 
of which he had placed his hideous sala- 
mander insignia, the most emphatic, and in 
this case probably needful, “keep off the 
grass” sign in all the world. Since seeing 
that little old palace on Swallow Street, 
Francis the First is to me a very flesh-and- 
blood person. I feel taat I have known 
this man, this intrigant, this he-blade sort 
of chap, initial force of the Renaissance in 
France. I know him, now, highly educated 
and profligate, bold and _ unscrupulous, 
lover of beauty, chivalrous and gay, filled, 
as the French say, with “the reverse of his 
qualities.” I can see him now writing that 
fine sentence of his to his mother, aiter his 
defeat before Pavia—‘‘all is lost save 
honor.” 

And then, I never seemed to sense the 
relations between Henry the Fourth of 
France and his former wife, Marguerite de 
Valois, until, again in Paris, I stood before 
the old Hotel de Sens, and reread the story 
of Marguerite’s erstwhile young lover Ver- 
mont’s execution there, she looking ap- 
provingly on from that little window above. 
It became clear to me then that this Henry, 
who found Paris to be “worth a mass,” 
must have easily discovered a number of 
things in Marguerite to suggest a divorce. 
Somehow, furthermore, it is easier to read 
Dante’s “Divine Comedy” after having 
seen in Paris that battered old court, in 
front of the very ancient little church of 
St. Julian the Poor, in which Dante, a 
student, slept o’ nights on the straw be- 
cause his landlady had turned him out for 
nonpayment of board. 

Or once again, the story of the French 
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Revolution never appeared to me real until 
I had visited, again in Paris, the old mon- 
astery of Les Carmes at 70 Rue Vaugirard, 
where, on September 2, 1792, the floodtide 
of Revolutionary butchery seems to have 
reached its height. There it is today, 
garden, steps, doors, windows, halls, quite 
as one hundred and thirty-nine years ago. 
One can here live over again vividly the 
whole heart-rending story, and realize as 
perhaps nowhere else in all Paris what those 
days of “The Terror” came to mean. 

And, finally—it must be finally some- 
where—stories of Madame Roland and of 
Charlotte Corday never became sensible to 
me until after I discovered, largely by acci- 
dent a few months ago, in the cellar of a 
very agreeable French householder in a 
small square of the narrow little Rue 
Furstemberg, some eighteen of the original 
cells of the old Abbaye prison, referred 
to by the guidebooks as “wholly de- 
stroyed”; for it was in this prison that both 
of these remarkable women were incar- 
cerated, Charlotte being brought directly 
there after her affair with Marat and a 
butcher knife, just around the corner. 
From here Madame Roland wrote her 
charge against the revolutionists, condemn- 
ing the illegality of her arrest, in a letter 
one can still read in the National Archives, 
across the river from this place. Perhaps, 
pitiful thought, the cells these poor women 
occupied are among those I found by 
chance, just wandering around with no 
“guide” but an inquisitive mind. In any 
event, Charlotte Corday and Manon Ro- 
land are more clearly defined persons for 
me now after having seen those cells. 

Shrines speak a language all their own 
and tell tales the books can never tell, ex- 
plain it as you may. 


The Collector 


The joy of traveling is quite akin to the 
fascination that collectors get out of their 
collections; or, rather, out of the game 
itself. And this pleasure of collecting de- 
pends less upon the item of expense than 
is commonly supposed. There are collec- 
tions which cost very little. Wishing to 


enjoy the thrill of collecting without the 
thud of bankruptcy, a happy writer in a 
recent magazine tells of the fun he is get- 
ting out of collecting and tabulating famil- 
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iar phrases and their origins. This new 
and wholly inexpensive luxury began, as 
I recall, with his discovery of the origin of 
the phrase “Hobson’s choice.” He now 
has a large and growing collection. Ac- 
cording to our last news of him, he was 
chasing down the origin of such phrases as 
“suited to a T,’’ “call a spade a spade,” 
and, interesting enough, the expression 
“queer as Dick’s hatband.” He is excited 
to know who was Dick, and why his hat- 
band was queer. Here is a kind of travel 
as inexpensive as it is fascinating, the col- 
lector-travel. But all happy travel is col- 
lector-travel. 

So let us get back to Paris. Take eleven 
hours and drop down to Geneva, shorter 
by airplane. I choose Geneva because 
Americans seem to like the place. Indeed, 
we have named some eighteen of our towns 
in the United States after Geneva. It will 
cost eight or ten dollars to get to that little 
Swiss city; but, once there, it will cost 
nothing to look around, for one can walk 
all over the place in a short time. 

Look around—there is the rub! For a 
traveler’s satisfaction ought to deepen and 
increase somewhat in proportion to his 
background of historical knowledge of the 
places he visits. To look around requires 
something to look around with. There are 
things to be seen only with the inside of 
the eye. 

So you are in Geneva. You see a clean 
little city; a very pretty lake, with cold, 
clear water, running on to the Mediter- 
ranean as the River Rhone; a cathedral on 
a hill; parks; a law-abiding people, a re- 
public since 1530. You see restaurants with 
real orchestras on the sidewalks; shops 
with the best and the poorest watches in 
the world; and Mont Blanc, if the air is 
right, forty miles away—not in Switzer- 
land, but in France. You see the League 
of Nations at work, here, there and every- 
where. And, if you are wise, you observe 
delegates from every land, drinking beer 
at La Bavaria late at night, and hear them 
talk. You see swans swimming around the 
little island dedicated to Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, native of Geneva. You are col- 
lecting pictures in your mind. Once on the 
spot, it costs very little to collect these 
things. 
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And, being there, it costs nothing to 
walk around to the old bastion wall of the 
place, over near the university, to close 
your eyes and to see the Savoyards, the 
Genevese call them Mamelukes or soldier- 
slaves, with their spoon necklaces indica- 
tive of their purpose to “eat Geneva.” 
They are attacking the town and meeting 
defeat there, after over three hundred years 
of strife with the Genevese, there on the 
12th of December, 1602; and, if you wait 
and listen carefully, you will hear the 
Genevese celebrating their victory, their 
“Escalade,” with the 124th Psalm. It costs 
nothing to hear and see the men and women 
of Geneva of that day, with molten lead, 
petards and much bravery, winning this 
their final fight with the men of Savoy. 
Part of the old city wall over which these 
Homeric things happened is this bastion- 
like structure right before you. 

And to the left, still a part of the wall, 
is an ancient looking building, shooting 
high up in a tower-like fashion. It is the 
town hall of the place. You probably 
know that in there is a room where the 
Red Cross was born, and where, too, Ameri- 
can and English statesmen settled a major 
international dispute known as the Ala- 
bama Claims. But with the right kind of 
eyes you will see there in the very walls 
the handiwork of Romans, of Franks and 
Burgundians, a monument indeed to con- 
siderably over a millenium of human 
aspiration. 

Geneva is an open, fascinating book for 
those with eyes to see. Last summer, with 
no one else around, a companionable Con- 
gressman from Ohio and I took turns 
preaching in German to each other—why 
our sickly German I don’t know—from the 
pulpit of the Chapel of the Maccabees, 
from which pulpit both Calvin and John 
Knox preached to their boys, one in French 
and the other in English, during midyears 
of the 16th century. Both Calvin and 
Knox are persons now, for the Congress- 
man and for me. 

There are many places where you may 
walk and talk, should you choose, with one 
Francois Marie Arouet, familiarly known 
as Voltaire, who lived nearby, 1756-67, and 
who spent the last twenty years of his life 
at Ferney, in a house still standing just 
outside the city. 
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Remember your Shelley, and then walk 
around on the south shore of the lake to- 
ward Cologny to the old Villa Diodati, 
where a Swiss gentleman with an American 
wife now live; a place where Milton 
stopped on his way to Florence; where 
Byron lived at the time when Shelley, his 
wife and her sister were staying at a little 
villa just below on the shore, and see what 
you can see. If you can recall those days 
of Byron’s life here, you can see dainty 
footsteps back and forth through the vine- 
yard between the home of Byron and the 
house of Shelley, and you can hear a 
woman crying, while the gossips rage in 
the town; for there are great goings-on, 
a little slipper found in the mud by a talka- 
tive gardener. And it all ends in very sad 
things for Shelley’s poor sister-in-law, 
mother of Byron’s baby. Can’t you see it 
all, here by the lakeside, here at the Villa 
Diodati? 

Encircling the city, you can see the out- 
break of an epidemic there in 1568-72. 
For you who can see with the inside of 
your eye, there are “posters” around, of- 
ficial decrees they are, charging as follows: 
That sufferers must not open their win- 
dows; that to avoid infection they must 
not eat fruit; that they must take no baths; 
and that they “must frequent sermons with 
assiduity in order to turn away the wrath 
of God, which would appear from the 
plague to be violently aroused against the 
town.” 

When the wind is right, and there are 
winds in Geneva, you can hear soldiers 
marching. They are the men of Julius 
Cesar’s army crossing the bridge that used 
to join in the long ago the Allobroges to 
the Helvetii. That was a half-century be- 
fore Christ, right over there. 

You can see the place shining as the 
capital of Burgundy, five hundred years 
later. Still another five hundred years, 
and now a part of the Roman Empire, 
Geneva is consecrating its Cathedral as a 
Romanesque place of worship, in 1024 to 
be exact; a structure ultimately to be 
finished, after another seven hundred 
years, in the Gothic form. 

One can find, I dare say, the shades of 
more interesting people and events, per- 
sons and experiences known to the ages, 
around the shores of Lake Geneva, than 
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in any other similar area in all the world. 
But this is not a history. 

All I am trying to say here is that there 
are many things which a little background 
will open to the eyes of the traveler in 
Geneva, adding immeasurably to his col- 
lection of treasured memories; but, more 
important fact, the same thing is of course 
true of every other place on earth. Across 
Lafayette Park from my shop window, 
right here as I write in Washington, I see 
a brown building. It is a summer evening 
of 1842. Lord Ashburton of England is 
coming down the steps on his way to dine 
with Daniel Webster, Secretary of State, 
who lives right there in that house less than 
a block this side, also in plain sight to the 
inside of the eye. A boundary dispute, 
lasting since the founding of the Republic, 
will be settled there tonight. 


The Discoverer 

But there is another substance in the 
fun of travel, most important perhaps of 
all. It is the zest of discovery, of real 
original discovery, or—which amounts to 
the same thing—of what one believes to 
be an original discovery. 

Go with me on a little trip to the Harz 
Mountains, northermost hills of Germany, 
home of fairies; for I made a cheerful dis- 
covery in this Prussian section last summer. 

The way to begin a trip to the Harz 
is to read the following: Heine’s “Harz- 
reise”; Gcethe’s “Harzreise in Winter”; 
but especially Goethe’s first part of Faust, 
with especial attention to ‘“Waipurgis- 
nacht”; then every German fairy tale pos- 
sible; and finally, of course, the guidebooks. 
One can get all these in English. 

Then go to Goslar, favorite of old Saxon 
kings, one of the best picture towns of all 
Europe. It is only a few hours by train 
southwest of Berlin and about the same 
distance southeast of Bremen. While not 
appreciated by Heine, one could not find 
a more comfortable and imperial old 
Hanseatic city, or a better center from 
which to take easy bus trips through the 
Oker-Tal, to the Bode-Tal, the Ilse-Tal, 
and other fascinating woodland valleys, 
every one ablaze with beauty and _ its 
charm of folklore. The Grimm brothers 
wrote their fairy tales at Cassel nearby. 
Dietrich Vorwert is a German who knows 
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his Goslar, for it is he who has said: “If I 
were permitted to choose my dwelling in 
some German town, I should say Goslar. 
There houses have hearts, the slow but 
steady throb of which is enlivened by the 
rich life of a great past.” Wordsworth 
must have begun his introspective, auto- 
biographical poem, “The Prelude,” in Gos- 
lar, for he was living there when that major 
work was begun in 1799,— 
“Free as a bird to settle where I will.” 


The reason for the growth of the fairy- 
tale type of literature throughout this par- 
ticular part of the world goes back, it is 
said, to the conflict between heathenism 
and Christianity, which was, in the 7th 
and 8th centuries, especially acute through- 
out these areas. It appears that St. Wal- 
purga, a niece of St. Boniface, went to 
this part of Germany in the 8th century 
to convert the Saxon heathen, and especially 
to substitute a Christian for the heathen 
holiday of May 1. By the 9th century the 
cult of St. Walpurga had become strong, 
and May first was dedicated to St. Wal- 
purga. The night before is now observed 
as Walpurgis-nacht, when the old heathen 
spirits reappear as devils, as spirits riding 
on he-goats, especially as witches riding 
on broomsticks. The celebration of Wal- 
purgis-nacht is especially associated with 
the Brocken, the highest of the Harz moun- 
tains, for it is there that the witches fore- 
gather on the evening of the 30th of every 
April. It is to this point that Mephisto- 
pheles takes Faust in the Geethe tragedy. 
My discovery was on the Brocken. 

But before divulging this discovery, let 
me recall to you an illuminating fact in 
the experience of Richard Wagner, born 
not far away in Leipsic. After Wagner 
had developed his art theory—his idea of 
a musical drama in which not only music 
but poetry, painting, and acting should be 
brought together into an organic whole for 
one complete artistic effect—the question 
arose whether he should make use of his- 
torical or mythical characters for his per- 
sons of the drama. He decided to take the 
mythical, and for the reason that historical 
personages are limited by the color and 
conventions of time and place; while mythi- 
cal subjects, free from such limitations, 
lend themselves perfectly to the poet’s task 
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of concentrating on characters and emo- 
tions. My own corollary to this conclusion 
of Wagner’s is that our mythical char- 
acters, evolved from a sort of common con- 
sent, are truer to life than the flesh-and- 
blood persons of time and space, circum- 
scribed as they must be by the mental 
boundaries of the historians. 

Be that as it may, after a comfortable 
bus ride of about forty miles from Goslar 
through the colorful Oker-Tal, I arrived at 
Schierke, at the foot of the Brocken. There 
I took a train some twelve winding miles 
to the top, visited daily by crowds, with 
its hotel, meteorological station, and tall 
tower. It is easy to relive there the ex- 
periences of Heine and Geethe, in spite of 
these very physical expressions of our 
modern world. When on December 10, 
1777, Goethe reached this height he walked 
out on the grotesque ledge of rocks known 
now as the Devil’s Pulpit, and, looking out 
in every direction over the hundred miles 
of snow-covered world, with a dozen cities 
in full view, he is quoted as saying, “Was 
ist der Mensch, dass du sein gedenkest?”— 
What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
Walking around among the crumbs of 
rock—brocken means crumbs—one’s love 
of shrines, one’s joy of collecting, one’s 
thrill in back of the eye, all come into full 
play. But the rapture on this occasion was 
the thrill of a discoverer. While I missed 
what others have seen, the “Spectre of the 
Brocken,’ I discovered witches riding on 
broomsticks. 

It was this way. While the top of the 
Brocken is for the most part above the 
tree line, there are here and there groups 
of short, evergreen, scrubby, shrubby trees. 
The winds at this height are evidently pre- 
vailing winds, for the greenery of these 
little trees, where greenery survives, is all 
on one side of the trunks. Walking down 
the well-worn path, called “Geethe’s path,” 
I chanced to turn, and there up the slope 
between me and the sky was a group of 
these shrubs, with their bony limbs of 
tufted green all extending in one direction 
on the leeward sides of the trunks. Sud- 
denly it dawned upon me that those bunches 
of greenery swinging in the wind were 
witches. There were the heads, the arms, 
the flowing skirts, the spreading brooms 
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swinging behind, the broomsticks them- 
selves, all exactly as in the pictures of the 
fairy books. While there was no doubt 
about it, I called a group of Germans and 
asked them if they saw what I saw. They 
became as enrapt as I, for, behold we were 
at a perfect meeting of minds, all seeing 
the same things and for the first time. I 
had discovered, with all the glow of an 
original discoverer, witches riding on broom- 
sticks. 

It may be that these have been dis- 
covered before; but so far I have found 
nothing in the books about it. The botan- 
ists have “witch brooms,” I am told, broom- 
like growths often seen on the branches of 
trees. They are described as a dense de- 
velopment of branching twigs formed at 
one place on a branch as the result of the 
irritation set up by the presence of a mite 
or a fungus. These are not my witches. 
Until someone can bring forward accept- 
able historical evidence that others have 
made this discovery of witches riding on 
broomsticks, as they certainly ride on the 
Brocken, I shall stand by my guns and de- 
mand my rights not only as an honest-to- 
goodness discoverer, but as an original dis- 
coverer. In the meantime, I am looking 
for someone to endow me to go to the 
Brocken every Walpurgis-nacht. 


And So 

In his first great masterpiece, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, who has many caustic 
things to say about travelers, tells us that 
the dawn is his Assyria, the noon his Eng- 
land of the senses and the understanding, 
the sunset and the moonrise his Paphos 
and unimaginable realms of fairie, and 
that the midnight is his Germany of mys- 
tic philosophy and dreams. 

As one among the travelers, let me turn 
these deft phrases to my purpose as stated 
at the outset. Here is the way I think I 
should just now like to put it. The dawn 
is my Paris of the frailest and finest in 
man. The noon is my Geneva of the 
wondering, modern day. The sunset and 
moonrise are my hills and dales of the 
Harz. The midnight is my very Brocken, 
of Heine, of Goethe, of witches and gob- 
lins, of Wotan and Walhalla. Let no one 
try to disabuse my mind of these things, 
for I am a happy traveler. 
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Travel with its “contacts” is thought by 
some to be a way of promoting international 
peace. There are “contacts” in travel that 
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tend definitely to war. It all depends on 
the kind of travel. Do the schools offer 
courses in travelology? Perhaps they do. 


**VYet Once More——”’ 


By Blanche H. Dow 


Miss Dow is Chairman of the Department of Foreign Languages, State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri—Zditor. 


HE last sixteen years have been replete 

with the many and varied printed im- 
pressions of Americans who have visited 
the battle area of France. It would seem 
superfluous to add the expression of one 
more ordinary traveler to that prodigious 
total. When the motive is sincere, however, 
when the purpose is profound, repetition is 
a great constructive force and is not to be 
condemned. As long as those battlefields 
remain, a mute testimony to the tragedy 
of international misunderstanding, so long 
must even the most casual visitor come 
home with a vivid consciousness of his re- 
sponsibility to tell the story to his country- 
men. Until the American people are awak- 
ened to an appreciation of the existence of 
world kinships, of the pitiful futility of 
shortsighted measures, of the incongruity of 
any egotistical policy of dignified isola- 
tion in a world bound together by thousands 
of indissoluble ties, then and not until then 
may reminders of the great cataclysm of 
sixteen years ago be relegated to the 
archives of past history. 

I wish I might map out for every reader 
one day’s journey by automobile from 
Paris. It is an ineffable experience. On 
the glories of Paris we shall not dwell— 
Paris, which to many Americans is, unfor- 
tunately, a city of lights, while to the 
Frenchman it is forever and solely the city 
of light. In its libraries, its museums and 
collections of art, in its beautiful streets and 
its splendid monuments, in all that it has to 
offer him who will take it, Paris seems inex- 
haustible. 

Sixteen years ago, on the second of Sep- 
tember, the fall of Paris seemed inevitable. 
The archives of the government with all 
their unwieldy paraphernalia had been 
moved—silently, expeditiously, but with all 
the haste that could be mustered—south to 


the city of Bordeaux. Men had been 
warned to send their women and children 
south into the country. All day long 
streamed the exodus. Of the major em- 
bassies only two remained, those of Spain 
and the United States, the latter in her 
position of representative of a neutral na- 
tion having taken into her keeping the 
records of England, Germany and Australia. 
Paris was quiet by day and dark by night. 
The Prussian army was sweeping over 
northwestern France. Battles were re- 
ported daily. The British and the French 
fell back and back. At length the day came 
when General Joffre warned Paris that he 
could no longer guarantee the city’s safety. 
Then it was that General Gallieni decided 
to throw into the strategic position along 
the Marne the last reserves that he had 
in Paris, the 62d French Division. On Sep- 
tember ninth he requisitioned every taxicab 
in the metropolis and the colorful 19-mile 
dash to the front began. Five thousand gal- 
lant little cabs, driven by civilians, with 
soldiers of the 62d Division clinging to 
every possible hold, straight into the firing 
line of the enemy they went, into the welter 
of the Marne. 

Down those same sixteen miles we rode. 
Three hundred miles we traveled that day 
and we were never out of sight of the signs 
of war. And at that we touched only a 
small section of the western battlefront. 
Through Claye and Trilport, Meaux, Bel- 
leau Wood, Chateau Thierry, Reims, Sois- 
sons, Compiegne we went, that sector into 
which the American troops were thrown in 
1918 to accomplish what without them 
could never have been done, the fierce 
backward drive which broke the Prussian 
morale. 

Belleau Wood appears as such on no 
French map today. The French have re- 
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named it the “Wood of the American Ma- 
rines,’ and the road that leads to it is 
Pershing Road. Quiet and peaceful enough 
it is now with young trees and tender 
bushes. Only the ground, riddled with 
shell holes and machine-gun nests under the 
grass, only the black hulks of the original 
trees, destroyed by the gunfire of 1918, re- 
main to attest its tragic history. All the 
bridges are new. All the roads are new, 
but on either side stretch miles of stumps, 
all that is left of the giant trees which once 
lined the roadway, felled by the retreating 
enemy and put across the roads to impede 
the progress of the advancing Allies. 

Through the little village of Lucy-le- 
Bocage we went, the village where the 
American battle of Belleau Wood began. 
We stopped at a crossroads—a ruined 
church before us, crumbling walls in every 
direction. There in the center of the place 
is a gray stone, carved with a star and the 
words, “United States—Second Division 
Marines.” In the village of La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre is a similar stone with a star and 
“Twenty-sixth Yankee Division.” Chateau 
Thierry was once a place of pilgrimage, the 
birthplace of the inimitable La Fontaine. 
Today the memorial to the fablist yields 
the honors to the memorial to the Second, 
Third and Twenty-sixth American Divi- 
sions on the Square of the United States, 
an everlasting tribute to the gallant Ameri- 
cans who here carried an almost exhausted 
cause to victory. 

The fields of this part of France were 
yellow with harvest. One is amazed at the 
work of reclamation that has been done, 
awed by the realization of what the past 
twelve years must have held for the French 
refugee, back in the devastated zone of the 
war, cleaning up the wreck and the filth 
with indescribable patience, resurrecting the 
home that once was his, clinging to his 
sanity as he looks out across his field to 
that other field of crosses, the constant re- 
minder of the seething maelstrom of hate 
and destruction and death through which 
he passed from 1914 to 1918. The fields, 
I say, were yellow with wheat, but zigzag 
across them went the white line of the 
trenches. Along what was once the 
Hindenburg Line we went inside a machine- 
gun shelter, a little concrete structure, half 
hidden by the bushes. Its roof, flush with 
the ground, was of solid concrete, twelve 


“feet thick. Swinging doors weighing a ton 


apiece open and close automatically today 
with the same accuracy and precision with 
which they opened and closed in 1918 to 
admit the play of the great gun. Inside the 
nest a stairway led forty feet underground 
to the real dugout, the shelter for the sol- 
diers. This refuge was connected with 
others of its kind by twelve miles of sub- 
terranean road. It was thus possible in 
1918 to move an army five miles forward 
in a straight line without subjecting a single 
man to shell fire. 

At the beginning of the war Reims had 
a population of 191,000 people. At its close 
it numbered 161 inhabitants with 53 build- 
ings left standing. Of the glorious Cathe- 
dral of Reims, there is little one may say. 
Battered and broken as it is, its beauty is 
arresting. Reims was, I suppose, the most 
precious of all French cathedrals. In it 
Clovis, the king of the Franks, was baptized. 
With one exception, every king down to the 
time of the French Revolution received in 
it the sacrament of the coronation. It was 
at Reims that Jeanne d’Arc placed the 
crown on the head of Charles VII. Reims 
was the symbol of the sanctity of French 
catholicism, the masterpiece of French 
Gothic. Yet it was bombarded three times 
—in 1918 by the French themselves. 
“Why?” one asks. The exigencies of war, 
a war that was grim and unsparing. Reims, 
like Amiens and Soissons and thousands of 
other treasures of art and antiquity which 
can never be replaced, was part of the 
wreck and the waste and the futile sacrifice 
of war. 

But why talk of the cost of the war in 
terms of cathedrals and houses and lands? 
What of the human cost? Eight million of 
the finest men in western Europe were 
buried there between 1914 and 1918. Eng- 
land alone buried a million men, France, 
a million and a half, Germany two millions, 
and the other nations numbers that are 
equally appalling. 

Geographically and economically we are 
so far removed from the theater of the war 
that we forget. Europe remembers, remem- 
bers with sorrow rather than hate, with 
renunciation rather than recrimination. As 
he passes the cenotaph in Whitehall, Lon- 
don, or the everlasting flame that lights 
the tomb of the unknown soldier in Paris, 
the humblest newsboy bares his head in 
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reverent silence. England in memory of her 
dead! France for her children! Shall we 
do less for ours—our soldiers that belonged 
to France, French soldiers that belonged to 
us, for in that fraternity of death in 1918 
all barriers of race and nationality were 
swept away in the common cause of war? 
Why not in the common cause of peace? 
We have learned—France and Germany, 
England and America—that there is no 
glory in war save the glory of those who 
died in the heroism of a supreme effort. 
There is no final victory in war. War set- 
tles finally no dispute, rights no wrong. 
War has no longer even any glamour. It is 
blow against blow, brains and money and 
brawn against brains and money and 
brawn in a desperate program of destruc- 
tion. The battlefields of France don’t make 
one hate Germany. They make one hate 
war, war and the tragic futility of it. 

I shall never forget the tragedy of those 
fields of crosses in France, the Aisne-Marne 
American Cemetery with its 2,265 white 
marble crosses, the Garibaldi Cemetery 
where 20,000 gallant Italian soldiers lie, 
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the British cemeteries with the same appall- 


ing totals, and always the French, field 
after field of white wooden crosses with 
thousands of black iron crosses behind 
them. French and Germany, they lie to- 
gether, equally cared for, equally tended, 
equally mourned, equally wasted unless we 
accept the challenge which they left us. A 
war to end war! That was the banner 
under which they went to their death. That 
was the prayer on our lips as we watched 
them go. 

What has happened to us since 1918? 
Are we so smug that we think we can live 
apart? Are we so ignorant of the world’s 
march that we can delude ourselves into 
thinking that we have no international prob- 
lem, no international responsibility? The 
mute message of those fields of crosses must 
ring forever in our ears: 


“We are the dead; 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep 
Though poppies bloom 
In Flanders’ fields.” 


An International Crisis 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 


Puzzle it out if you can, 


Which was the more to blame, 


The kindling ready to burn, 


Or the match that furnished the flame? 


An International Aspect of Biology 


By GEORGE WILTON FIELD 


ATER is an international “revolving 

fund,” essential to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. As such, all na- 
tions participate in its benefits and in the 
responsibilities for its correct use. 

The busy B’s today are Business and Bi- 
ology. Two important points to be con- 
sidered are: How can biology contribute 
to better business? and how can business 
contribute to its better biologic practices? 


A Business Liability 


As /®olus unlocked the bag in which 
Nature confined the winds of Heaven, so 
more recently business has unloosed from 
the bowels of the earth the most danger- 
ously destructive of pollutants, crude pe- 
troleum. The wastes of plants and of ani- 
mals can be converted into useful products. 
Man can speed up this process. But when 
out of place these waste substances are an 
offense to the senses, a potential threat to 
living organisms, So it is with petroleum; 
one of the most important contributions of 
scientific business, it threatens to become a 
veritable Frankenstein. 

It all relates to water, an international 
necessity, and, therefore, requiring organ- 
ized international consideration. 

Why should conservation be necessary 
for water, the most abundant, most widely 
distributed of all visible chemical sub- 
stances? How is it possible for man to do 
anything which can upset the laws of 
Nature in such a mass of adaptable ma- 
terial whose depths below its surface ex- 
ceed the highest peaks of the Himalayas 
and whose surface area is roughly five 
times that of the total land area? 

Mankind, from the Pheenicians to the 
times of our grandfathers, regarded the sea 
as something provided by the immortal 
gods to make easier man’s quest for goods, 
and for business—from salt-making to nav- 
igation. The boldest man may indeed have 
been “he who first ate an oyster.” But 
business has gone far since that day, and 
now mankind is seriously facing the ur- 
gency of the problem of aiding Nature in 
producing food in such a manner that the 
average man can by his earnings buy an 
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oyster, a lobster, a bit of shad, salmon, 
halibut, cod or a wild duck for food. It is 
a premise, too often ignored, that the food 
supply is basic to human existence; and 
further, that man cannot live by bread 
alone. The human food supply must have 
a reasonably balanced ration of cereals sup- 
plemented by a varying proportion of “fish, 
flesh, fowl and good red herring.” It is 
only within the lives of the present genera- 
tion that mankind has begun to question 
the dictum of business, that if you get 
wealth well invested, all else shall be added 
unto you. 

Business practices have become estab- 
lished by precedence and precedents. Stat- 
utes, even constitutional laws, were enacted 
to back up these business practices, often 
so drawn as to regulate competition; later, 
though less often, to facilitate cooperation. 

There are the native birds, Nature’s in- 
sect police, which guard the human food 
supply. The countless flocks of prairie 
chickens, plover, passenger pigeons could 
not survive the struggle for wealth by the 
cold storage route. The salmon canners 
and other manufacturing interests are 
frankly contributing time, money and 
brains to the maintenance of the most fea- 
sible projects for the conservation and res- 
toration of national and international re- 
sources as bases for their business. 


Treaties 


The results of this change of basal policy 
and practices are disclosed in several inter- 
national treaties which serve to minimize 
the original destructive competition for lo- 
cal and for even personal advantages, such 
as the speedy conversion of natural re- 
sources into cash, in a manner and degree 
not justifiable on either a biological or a 
business basis because the former practice 
interfered with esthetic enjoyment, health- 
ful recreation, and with the agricultural 
process of converting into fish and wild 
fowl great quantities of aquatic weeds, 
with incidental molluscan life, if and when 
it was floating in a considerable volume of 
pure water. 

The Treaty with England and Canada 
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for the Protection of the Migratory Birds 
was one of the most important interna- 
tional applications of the principles of 
biologic cooperation on a huge and compli- 
cated scale. The fact which made coop- 
eration necessary not merely between the 
states but with Canada is that many of 
the wild fowl have their nesting places in 
the north and their wintering grounds south 
of the international boundaries. 

Another successful treaty relates to the 
fur seal fisheries. This involves a single 
species of migratory mammal which, like 
the wild fowl, winter far south of its breed- 
ing places. The reason for this success 
rests upon the fact that the biologic envir- 
onment of the fur seal, the high seas, has 
not yet become subject to such serious im- 
pairment through the acts of mankind as 
have the coastal waters and the inland 
lakes, ponds, bayous and rivers where 
alone is provided the feeding, resting and 
nesting places of the wild fowl (plover, 
ducks and geese). I have been creditably 
informed that the site of the city of St. 
Louis, Missouri, was originally one of the 
largest breeding places for Canada geese 
in the United States. Recently two of our 
largest remaining resorts for wild fowl— 
Malheur and Lower Klamath lakes in Ore- 
gon—have been seriously impaired. Oil 
and sewage threaten the wild fowl resorts 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and at cer- 
tain interior points. Congress has recog- 
nized the crisis and its responsibilities and 
is responding with legislation which shall 
permit more adequate cooperation between 
the United States and Canada. 

There still unfortunately persists evi- 
dences of a guerrila warfare based upon 
personal opinions, and perhaps individual 
jealousies, as to who shall have the credit 
for advocating and enacting certain conser- 
vation measures; and whether these laws 
and the subsidiary regulations shall be 
based upon personal opinions, upon local 
and political expediencies, or shall be 
guided and developed by those who can on 
occasion be called upon to support the de- 
cisions and actions by adequate evidence 
and constructive measures. 


Business Waking Up 


It can be said that in general the policy 
of conservation, national and international, 
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is making reasonable progress. Business 
has not only discovered it pays to adver- 
tise, but to advertise and to practice con- 
servation of natural resources. Much has 
been accomplished in the cooperative con- 
servation of such material assets as the 
forests, the birds and those game mammals 
that do not seriously interfere with im- 
portant branches of agriculture. But too 
little attention has been thus far given to 
the conservation of the laws of Nature, to 
seeing to it that future statute laws shall be 
in conformity with the laws of Nature. 
There should be organized a careful scru- 
tiny and study of those already existing 
statutes, constitutional and common laws, 
which do not within safe limits conform 
to the laws of Nature. 


An International Matter 


Within reasonable limits the conserva- 
tion of terrestrial and localized aquatic as- 
sets are the responsibilities of the nation- 
als involved. But widely ranging aquatic 
assets are in a larger measure international 
responsibilities. 

Most conspicuous are those laws and 
business practices which are now develop- 
ing in such a degree and manner as to 
warn us to discard our original conception 
that Nature could be depended upon to 
correct and to repair both her own and 
man’s mistakes. Man must definitely ac- 
cept the responsibility of cooperating with 
Nature. Man must ascertain the inci- 
dence and understand such biologic laws 
as the cycle of matter; the interchange of 
gases between the air, water and dead and 
living substances; the control of poison- 
ous gases which impair life, which destroy 
foods for plants and animals. There are 
no political or geographical boundaries to 
these laws. 


Business vs. Nature 


Are there any definite instances to prove 
that man’s business practices interfere with 
any laws of Nature? Yes. It has long 
been “good business” to discharge muni- 
cipal and factory wastes into public water- 
courses on the theory which originally had 
some actual basis of fact “that every river 
purifies itself every seven miles.” One 


does not have far to seek, however, to de- 
cide that this is merely an unwarranted 
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extension of the potency of the magic 
number seven. It might be otherwise if 
the sources of pollution were actually lim- 
ited, for example, to one every seven 
miles, still to use the discredited magic 
number. But even then the quantity and 
the kind of pollutant must be such that it 
can be readily mineralized; in other 
words, put back into the cycle of matter 
by being converted into such a form 
and substance as to be available to 
vegetation and suitable for being con- 
verted by the plant into more plants like 
itself. Thus is started a cycle of matter; 
a fish, a duck, a muskrat, eats the plant 
and in turn converts this into the same 
species of bird, duck or muskrat. In due 
time if conditions, whether man-made or 
natural, put the fish, the duck or the 
muskrat (known to gourmands as “marsh 
rabbit”) into the way to become food for 
man, the cycle of matter reaches its high- 
est point of development and of potential 
usefulness. But if, on the contrary, Mr. 
John Carelessness or Mrs. Don’tgiveadam 
Jones spills some crankcase oil, or permits 
drippings from other machine bearings, or 
lets oil escape in the garage or on the 
streets so that the oil enters the sewers, 
this oil becomes an important part in 
the enormous aggregate of twenty-five 
hundred thousand barrels of wasted min- 
eral oils which annually—the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports—enter the sewers 
in the United States, though to a much 
lesser extent in other countries. 

What harm does this oil do? Entering 
the sewer it covers the water and its sew- 
age contents. If mineral oil is absent the 
sewage is normally acted upon by certain 
species of bacteria which initiate biologic 
and chemical changes characteristic of the 
early stages of the inoffensive conversion 
of sewage into plant food. But should 
there be even a very thin film of mineral 
oil an abnormal change of condition re- 
sults; the normal oxidation is checked and 
an explosive gas, methane, which some- 
times—with or without the presence of 
gasoline vapor—“let’s go” with such vio- 
lence as to project manhole covers high 
into the air, a menace to life and property. 
The public press gives frequent reports of 
such occurrences in the United States and 
such an explosion of unusual extent was 
recently reported in Toronto. 
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The explosion is but the bark. The real 
bite of mineral oil in the sewer is worse 
than its bark. Sewage and manufacturing 
wastes are the necessary end products of 
civilization, international in scope and con- 
sequences. They should be the starting 
points of the cycle of matter, if a cycle in 
action can be said to have any definite 
starting point. These wastes of civiliza- 
tion are a complex mixture of many types 
and substances. Many of these either 
singly or in combination impair the capac- 
ity of the water to do its “work in Nature” 
and such a waste is classed as a pollutant. 
Of all pollutants, the heavy mineral oils are 
today most widely destructive and per- 
sistent in effects. These oils, of which 
crude petroleum is a type, together with 
the substances which remain after the 
gasoline groups have been removed by 
various chemical and physical processes, 
are mixtures of great numbers of rather 
loosely combined substances which are 
surmised to have originated from marine 
organisms through ancient biologic proc- 
esses. The details of these processes at 
present can only be guessed. These min- 
eral oils today float on water, are rela- 
tively insoluble, exclude air, poison plants 
and animals, adhere to suits and skins of 
bathers, accumulate to become a fire men- 
ace, impede navigation, impair property 
and property values, kill useful food ani- 
mals, plants, and notably water fowl. 

Today reports of the destructiveness of 
the heavy mineral oils and oily wastes 
when turned into public waters extend 
from New York and Chicago to New Zea- 
land, from London back to London and way 
stations. 


Cooperative Conservation 


Constructive international recognition of 
the business facts are evidenced by the 
analysis of the conditions surrounding the 
regulation of the pollution of public waters 
by mineral oils. It is found that the exten- 
sion of pollution by mineral oils includes 
three distinct categories of jurisdiction: 

International: Covering the high seas 
and their tributaries. 

National: In the case of the United 
States, at present limited to tidal naviga- 
ble waters within the three-mile limit and 
to substances which constitute an ob- 
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struction to navigation and harmful to the 
migratory birds protected by treaty acts. 
Conditions necessitate the extension of 
similar jurisdiction to all waters and to 
all mechanisms in the interest of naviga- 
tion, and for the protection of migratory 
wild fowl. 

State Jurisdiction: Includes all other as- 
pects. At present it covers the problems of 
the public health, the food supply, protec- 
tion of property, fire hazard, disposal of 
sewage and factory waste, dumping of 
wastes on land, mine waste, etc. 

In spite of the success of numerous ef- 
forts to salvage varied types of manufac- 
tured products and raw material, there 
are still many persons who do not yet ap- 
preciate the opportunity, the civic respon- 
sibility and even the necessity of salvage 
operations which shall directly increase the 
profits of business and which shall safe- 
guard the processes of Nature and so make 
possible reciprocal utilization of natural 
processes by man and of human projects 
by Nature. Many steamship operators, 
some army and naval authorities, many 
manufacturers, the American Petroleum 
Institute and its allied interests are recog- 
nizing the importance of cooperative con- 
servation to protect business. In spite of 
extensive researches upon the efficiency 
of salvaging processes and of the programs 
of the organized oil interests, mineral oil 
is still being wasted and even “boot- 
legged”’ into the sea to such a degree as to 
constitute a threat to such processes of 
Nature as the interchange of gases between 
the air and water, the evaporation from 
water surfaces necessary to insure the 
presence in the atmosphere of sufficient 
water in vapor form to minimize destruc- 
tive floods and droughts, to insure regular 
distribution of water over the land as rain 
and snow, to insure the growth of vegeta- 
tion on land and in water as an important 
aid and in some instances the sole food of 
animals. As an example, the microscopic 
plants, such as bacteria and diatoms, con- 
stitute in whole or in part the food sup- 
ply for many commercial fishes and shell- 
fishes, including the inland fresh-water 
mussels. Destruction of them by pollu- 


tants results in checking the processe3 
of oxidation, most conspicuously at places 
where the speedy return of city garbage 
and sewage to its place in the cycle of 
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matter can be made more efficient from the 
biologic and business points of view than 
the ordinary methods of concentrated 
dumping into the public waters. 

Continued international consideration 
must be given to the fact that the pollu- 
tion of public waters by mineral oil is 
primarily a biologic problem of cosmic 
significance and not merely a business pro- 
cedure for decreasing the business ‘‘over- 
head.” But the business of properly util- 
izing petroleum has both personal, busi- 
ness and international aspects. Directly 
involved is the speedy and correct decision 
on the following: Is it justifiable for any 
individual, any business organization to 
sidestep, in order to keep down its own 
“overhead,” the responsibilities of legally 
safeguarding all other types of business? 
I refer here to the production of such 
human food as fish, shellfish and aquatic 
birds; to navigation, recreational swim- 
ming, boating and wild-fowling; to the 
playgrounds and sea beaches for children 
and adults; to the dangers of substituting 
putrefaction for the normal oxidation of 
waste products, prejudicial to owners of 
city and shore properties. 

An international conference held at 
Washington was dominated by the interest 
in just such matters. It is clear that every 
opportunity should be provided for the de- 
velopment of voluntary methods of estab- 
lishing the essential cooperative relations 
between business and Nature. But ulti- 
mate success in business, as in living, must 
doubtless be founded upon statute and 
constitutional laws which conform to Na- 
ture’s laws recognized by all, or at least 
upon sufficient basal facts, rather than 
upon premature fiat and propaganda. 


The Evil of Wastages 


The major responsibilities of the human 
brain in business, in politics, in religion, in 
ethics, is to improve Nature. Nature pro- 
vides both materials, methods and laws. 
Science—whether harnessing gravity or 
electricity to speed up human progress, or 
transforming the original apple of the Gar- 
den of Eden into the New England Mac- 
Intosh, or modernizing the wild straw- 
berry, or developing the wild cattle into 
the Jersey, the Holstein and the Hereford 
breeds—has shown us how to put certain 
forces of Nature under control and to 
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guide these toward constructive projects. 
The numerous processes of separating 
crude oil into its constituents for the pur- 
pose of improved public utilization and 
greater profits to the corporations and to 
the people is in large measure construc- 
tive conservation, but with incidental re- 
sponsibilities. The results are of exceed- 
ing magnitude and of world wide economic 
benefit. 

These benefits are certainly and dis- 
tinctly marred, however, by the present 
extensive wastage of mineral oils, whether 
by carelessness of employees, of motorists, 
of the automotive trade, of the one who 
leaves a faucet open or neglects leakage 
in pipe or hose connections. To dump oily 
wastes as “cheaper and less trouble for us” 
is a mistaken and perniciously false econ- 
omy already verging upon criminally de- 
structive conditions. Still greater safe- 
guards must be developed to avoid the 
wastages of oil in the development of new 
wells, in cargo transports by vessels, and 
even in cases of shipwreck. To safeguard 
and to salvage the oil is a major responsi- 
bility of the business organization on ac- 
count of the cumulative damages resulting 
from both preventable and unforeseeable 
accidents. 


Extent of Damages 


The damage ensues from the accumula- 
tion of heavy mineral oils on the surface 
of water which is spread by winds and 
currents. Some of the direct results of 
this are seen in the enormous destruction 
of bird life. As a single specific instance, 
the oil cargo of the Luchenbach ashore on 
Block Island, Rhode Island, was credit- 
ably reported to have been responsible for 
the death of more than one million ducks 
during a single migration last spring, a 
tragedy that will be repeated. While this 
destruction was conspicuous, the ultimate 
general disastrous disturbance of the fish- 
eries business and of Nature’s régime is still 
more serious. The obvious remedy is to dry 
up the wastage of mineral oil at its source. 
The need is individual, business, municipal, 
international recognition of the necessity 
of giving increased attention to all possible 
salvaging of oil. Even in case of ships 
going aground, the practice of pumping 
oil overboard should be the last resort. 
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Salvage will surely spell economy in the 
long run. 

The elements of business controlled the 
First Preliminary International Confer- 
ence. The point of view most in evidence 


-was that if waste oil is discharged fifty 


miles off the coast no damage could result. 
This view ignored the fact that oil on 
water persists, that it accumulates with 
each subsequent discharge, that it spreads 
most widely where most exposed to winds 
and currents, that oil, even if invisible to 
the human eye, may still be doing most 
serious damage to those primary food ele- 
ments, the microorganisms in the water, by 
mechanical contacts and by its component 
chemical poisonous elements. 

The only sound basis for effective ac- 
tion is biologic cooperation between busi- 
ness and state, state and nation, nation and 
nation, and between nations and Nature. 


News in Brief | 


A coup pD’ETAT in Panama, January 2, resulted 
in the resignation of President Aronsemena and 
the election and later inauguration of Dr. Ricardo 
J. Alfaro, minister to the United States, as Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Panama. 


EUROPEAN RIVERS flowing through or between 
many different countries are proving, contrary to 
expectation, important factors in continental con- 
solidation. This was proved at the Conference 
for Unification of River Law held at Geneva, 
November 17 to December 9. Three far-reaching 
international conventions were signed as a result 
of the conference. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PEOPLE’s COLLEGE, Elsinore, 
Denmark, has now completed ten years of exist- 
ence. In that time it has had over 1,000 students 
in regular courses and about 800 in summer 
courses. Some 700 students have come from 29 
foreign countries. Danish agricultural methods 
are taught, but with a broad world view of general 
technical and social developments. 
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REPORTS FROM ALBANIA state that within the 
past five years that little country has freed her- 
self from brigandage, has set a unified language 
well on its way to general use, and has secured 
religious toleration along with the separation of 
any religion from administrative connection with 
government. Thoroughfares are undergoing rapid 
improvement, and bridges are under construction. 
Though finances are yet far from satisfactory, a 
national bank has been established. 


THE CENTENNARY of the birth of Heinrich 
Stephan, Germany’s greatest postmaster general, 
was celebrated in Germany in January. Stephan’s 
most memorable achievement was his plan for the 
World Postal Union, which was adopted, with- 
out change, in the Berne conference, and went 
into effect July 1, 1875. 


ProFessoR GEORGES CLAUDE, French scientist 
and inventor, is planning to install the world’s 
largest plant utilizing the differences in tempera- 
ture of tropical waters to generate electricity. His 
plant will be erected in the harbor of Santiago, 
Cuba. Professor Claude made successful experi- 
ments in the same line last year at Matanzas 
Bay. 


A WAR UPON BUSINESS DEPRESSION all over the 
world is to be set on foot when the International 
Chamber of Commerce meets in Washington in 
May of this year. Causes are to be hunted to 
their lair and attacked, and effects are to receive 
first aid with a view to health and happiness. 
Some 46 nations will contribute experts for the 
offensive. Nobody will object to this sort of 
economic warfare. 


Ir THE UniTED STATES WOULD refuse to ex- 
port any mineral products to any nation breaking 
the Paris Peace Pact, Sir Thomas Holland, Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, thinks the world would be safer 
than if the Capper resolution of last February 
were to be carried out as written. He proposes 
the substitution of the words “mineral products” 
for “arms, munitions, implements of war or other 
articles for use in war.” 


Mr. Frank B. KeEttocc, former United States 
Secretary of State, Honorary Vice-President of 
the American Peace Society, has been awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1929, and Dr. Nathan 
Soderblom, Archbishop of Upsala and pro-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Upsala, has been 
awarded the prize for 1930. 
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Each prize is worth about 173,000 kroner ($46,- 
364). 


THREE RADIO STATIONS HAVE been erected in 
China—the latest in December, 1930—which will 
make direct connection with Europe and America. 
The center of the system is located in the China 
Government Radio Administration office in 
Shanghai. 


A TAX ON BACHELORS CAME into force in Yugo- 
slavia in January, affecting all unmarried men 
from the age of 30 to that of 60. At 30 the 
bachelor has an increase of 50 per cent in his in- 
come tax, land, house or rent tax. The scale de- 
clines to 10 per cent at the age of 60. 


CouRSES IN PEACE have opened in Columbia 
University and in Oberlin College. 


INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION between the Amer- 
icas advanced another step with the organiza- 
tion, November 4, of the executive committee 
of the American Council of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, with Secretary Wilbur as Chairman and 
Dr. James Brown Scott of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment, as Secretary. The Council, a branch of 
the Inter-American Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, created by the Havana Conference of 
1928, proposes to establish headquarters for its 
work. 


Liprarigs, particularly in England, report a 
waning interest in war fiction. For serious 
study there seems to be a rather steady demand 
for after war economic and political studies 
which are calculated to build up the institutions 
of peace. 


NEWLY DESIGNED flat-bottom boats that can 
carry cargo now navigate the Magdalena River, 
Colombia. These boats can shoot the Honda 
Rapids which have hitherto cut the navigable 
parts of the river in two at about 600 miles 
from the mouth where a railroad sixty miles 
long has bridged the gap. Great saving in time 
and expense is anticipated from the use of the 
new boats. 


A SHARP CUT in immigration to the United 
States was noted this fall as compared with the 
same time in 1929. This cut, amounting to 36 
per cent, is attributed by Immigration Commis- 
sioner Hull to the recent order excluding aliens 
likely to become public charges. The influx of 
cheap labor from Mexico has practically ceased 
and little or none is now coming from Canada. 
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Tue NICARAGUAN GOVERNMENT has requested 
the cooperation of the Government of the United 
States in selecting a site on the Nicaraguan water- 
front where a seaport can be established connect- 
ing with the Inter-American Railway; also to 
provide transportation and other aid in select- 
ing a route and planning a highway to the At- 
lantic seaboard. To this request the Navy De- 
partment has promised cooperation. 


Dr. ALFRED ZIMMERN, head of the Summer 
School of International Studies at Geneva, has 
accepted the chair of International Relations at 
Oxford University, England. 


A SEMINAR IN THE CARIBBEAN is planned for 
February 14 to March 4, 1930. It consists of a 
tour for cooperative study of Caribbean peo- 
ples and of their relations with the United 
States. The seminar is planned and conducted 
by the Committee of Cultural Relations with 
Latin America. 


A SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF LYNCHINGS, case by case, 
to discover the underlying causes and, if possi- 
ble, to frame an effective preventive program, 
has been undertaken by a Southern commission 
sponsored by the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation. The record of lynchings, which had 
been steadily declining for some years, jumped 
in 1930 so that the number was twice that of 
1929. Hence this fresh attempt to solve, this time 
by scientific inquiry, the race problem of the 
South. 


NAVAL EXPANSION IN JAPAN, caused by adher- 
ence to the London Naval Treaty, would treble 
the air force, build eleven new light cruisers and 
recondition many existing vessels. The plan for 
such expansion drafted by the Japanese naval de- 
partment will be likely to be cut from an expense 
of Y900,000,000 to about Y250,000,000, however, 
by the Finance Minister, who proposes to cut taxes 
for the coming year. 


SHALL WE DRESS OUR YEAR in modern costume? 
The General Conference on Communications and 
Transit has put Calendar Simplification on its 
agenda for the meeting next fall. The major 
plans under consideration thus far are the 13- 
month calendar, called the International Fixed 
Calendar, the World Calendar and the Swiss Plan. 
Both the latter propose a 12-month year, but 
with quarters equalized and arrangement per- 
petual. They differ in the arrangement within 
the quarters. 
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“Narcotic EpucATION WEEK” is the name given 
the fourth week in February this year. By work 
done in this week the World Conference on Nar- 
cotic Education hopes to prepare the public for 
the Geneva conference on the subject to take 
place, May 11 to 15. 


HENRY CLAY 
1777-1852 


APOSTLE OF FRATERNITY AMONG THE COUNTRIES OF 
AMERICA AND VALIANT DEFENDER OF THEIR INDE- 
PENDENCE 


TO THE UNITED STATES OF VENEZUELA THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA GIVES THIS STATUE OF ITS IL- 

LUSTRIOUS STATESMAN, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES, SENATOR AND SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


THIS INSCRIPTION marks the lately erected 
statue of Henry Clay now standing in the Plaza 
Henry Clay in Caracas, Venezuela. The sculptor 
was Edmond T. Quinn, and his work is said 
to be spirited and unusual. In 1921 Venezuela 
presented to the United States a statue of Bolivar, 
which was unveiled in New York City on De- 
cember 9 of that year. 


PROPERTY IN ROME was purchased by the United 
States in January, for an Ambassador's residence 
and office building. The land fronts upon three 
streets in the heart of the city, and is considered 
a valuable acquisition, quite reasonably obtained. 


THE LARGEST OBSERVATORY in central and south- 
eastern Europe has recently been completed in 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


AMONG THE USEFUL ACTIVITIES leading to world 
friendship is the International Congress of Mod- 
ern Language Teachers which is announced for 
March 31, in Paris. 


FRENCH VETERANS of the World War will hold 
their 14th convention in Washington during the 
George Washington Bicentennial in 1932. The 
convention will be also in honor of Lafayette. 
The further cementing of Franco-American friend- 
ship is anticipated as a result of the meeting in 
this country. 


Mount VERNON, IN DUPLICATE, is in process of 
erection in Paris. The building will be appro- 
priately furnished in period style and will form 
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the main exhibit of the United States at the 
forthcoming International Colonial and Overseas 
Exposition. A pageant will be staged in the 
building, depicting the visit of Lafayette to Wash- 
ington in his home. Many other historic figures 
will be represented in costume; a negro band 
will play, and as far as possible Virginia in co- 
lonial days will be shown. 


A FraNco-AMERICAN MEMORIAL to be located 
on the Lafayette estate, La Grange, is proposed 
by the Comtesse de Chambrun, whose husband 
is a descendent of Lafayette, and who is, herself, 
an American, the sister of Speaker Longworth. 
She hopes to gather as many as possible of the 
belongings of Lafayette, many of them also souve- 
nirs of the American Revolution, and with them 
create a memorial similar to the American Mount 
Vernon. 


Tue CanapiaAN Rapio LEAGUE, a private enter- 
prise but with the functions, so it claims, of a 
public-utility system, was formed in Canada in 
December. Its nationai council includes the head 
of McGill University, of the Trade and Labor 
Congress, of the Canadian Bar Association and of 
the United Farmers of Alberta. This organiza- 
tion places in Canadian hands the influencing of 
public opinion through the radio. Only American 
stations had previously covered all Canada with 
programs. 


THE PRESIDENT OF GREECE DECORATED two 
Englishmen, Sir John Hope Simpson and Mr. 
Eddy with the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Phenix in recognition of their services on the 
Refugee Settlement Commission. That Commis- 
sion is now dissolved, the Greek Government it- 
self undertaking the administration of the Ref- 
ugee Loan. 


From CHINA COMES THE NEWS that a law has 
passed the Legislative Council raising women to 
equality with men in many respects. The law 
is known as the Law of Family Relations and 
covers such matters as marriage, divorce and 
property rights. 


DecEMBER, 1930, saw the last of the army of 
cecupation withdrawn from Germany. 


Tue AVIATION DEPARTMENT of the Chinese Min- 
istry of War proposes the immediate inauguration 
of an airmail route between Nanking, China, and 
Mukden, Manchuria. 
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WITH COMMENDABLE PERSEVERENCE the nations 
have set the time for another conference on arms 
reduction. This is the conference sponsored by 
the League of Nations and will consider the draft 
disarmament convention adopted by the League’s 
preparatory commission. The conference will 
take place the second week in February, 1932, both 
place and chairman to be designated later. 


A SCHOOL OF PEACE was lately opened in Paris, 
organized under the directorate of l’Europe Nou- 
velle, sponsored by M. Briand, dedicated by M. 
Painlevé. The course covers two years; the first, 
a general study of current international problems; 
the second, more detailed study of policies and 
institutions. 


BECAUSE OF HIS RECENT LABORS for rapproche- 
ment between Bolivia and Chile, Seftor Julio 
Sandander, editor for El Imparcial, in Santiago, 
Chile, was decorated by the Bolivian Government 
with the Order of the Condor of the And<s. 


MAGALLENES, THE WORLD’S MOST SOUTHERN 
CITY, announces an encouraging number of tour- 
ists for the present season. Last year, in De- 
cember and January, upwards of 2,000 tourists 
visited the region, arriving by ship mostly. Some 
there were who came by airplane from Argentina 
and Chile. 


AMERICAN CULTURAL RELATIONS were furthered 
when an exhibition of Pan-American paintings of 
the modern school was opened in Baltimore Jan- 
uary 15, 1930. 


Tue Rep Cross 1n CHILE does not confine itself 
strictly to emergency work. This winter a definite 
preventive program has been undertaken. The 
main point of attack this year is child welfare, 
especially in the prevention of tuberculosis and of 
infant mortality. 


PERU ANNOUNCED in February that it proposed 
to utilize the advice of the Kemmerer commis- 
sion in its finances. The American financial ex- 
pert, Dr. Kemmerer, thus adds another country to 
the list of those he has assisted to untangle their 
financial systems. Among the countries previously 
assisted by Dr. Kemmerer are Poland, China, 
Bolivia, Colombia and Chile. 


CHILE AND PERU RECENTLY DECIDED to have no 
more smuggling across their border at least for 
three months. To make this sure they abolished 
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all customs on the frontier for that period, with 
the possibility of extending the time limit. 


RATIFICATIONS OF A GENERAL ARBITRATION TREATY 
between Italy and the United States were ex- 
changed on January 20. Similar treaties are now 
in force with 23 other countries. 


For NEARLY 300 YEARS Indian Peace Medals 
have been given to prominent Indians in North 
America. With few exceptions the purpose of 
these medals was the promotion of friendship be- 
tween the Indians and whites. Colonizing govern- 
ments and trading companies issued the first 
medals. The United States issued its first one in 
1789, the latest in 1889. Many of the medals are 
still prized possessions of the descendants of those 
Indians who received them. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION in Australia has 
caused further curtailment of immigration by that 
government. 


Book Reviews 


THe ANGLO-AMERICAN PEACE MOVEMENT IN 
THE Mip-NINETEENTH CENTURY, by Christina 
Phelps. pp. 223 and index. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1930. 


“A living or a dead self, the earlier movement 
was a stepping-stone on which the later 19th- 
century movement for international cooperation 
rose to a height that it could never have reached 
had it dated its rise from 1867. One might also 
bear in mind that every noteworthy peace plan 
or suggestion which was made prior to 1853 still 
survives. Two such facts should be enough to 
convince even detractors of the early peace move- 
ment that it was not without importance.” This 
conclusion follows Miss Phelps’ careful and closely 
attentive study of the secondary stage of the 
peace movement. She has turned the pages of 
very many early pamphlets, tracts and magazines; 
has culled material pertinent for her study, and, 
what is of scarcely less importance, has published 
the references in footnotes. A study of these 
footnotes alone will be rewarding to historians 
for many years. 

Miss Phelps evidently brings to her work both 
training in historical criticism and felicity in the 
use of language. The book is the work of a 
scholar. It is furthermore delightfully organized 
and written. 

Better than any other historian in the field, 
she seems to us to follow and interpret the or- 
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ganization of the peace movement in England and 
America, the discarding of dangerous ideas, the 
emergence of significant doctrines and the meth- 
ods of propaganda evolved. Peace workers every- 
where have from the beginning been prone to 
move off at a tangent, only to find themselves 
far from the main body of their associates. The 
doctrine of “non-resistance” was one of these 
tangents, never approved officially by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, though it found more follow- 
ing in England. Anti-government ideas branched 
off from non-resistance and was in turn repudi- 
ated by many non-resisters. 

On the other hand, ideas such as arbitration, 
proportional disarmament, and the codification of 
international law won early places in the aims 
dominating general peace propaganda. The 
thought of a congress of nations was conceived 
very early in the American peace movement, since 
America was not then very far removed from the 
making of a constitution for herself in this coun- 
try, and the idea of a world constitution naturally 
followed. The fruit of long agitation on the sub- 
ject is contained in the book of “Prize Essays on 
a Congress of Nations,” published by the Ameri- 
can Peace Society in 1840. Miss Phelps, a young 
woman approaching this collection, doubtless, in 
the light of post-war discussions on international 
organization, finds a veritable mine of treasure 
in these six essays. She combines their points in 
her discussion of the American plan. In an ap- 
pendix she places in parallel columns the points 
in the “Plan of the Prize Essays, 1840” with com- 
parable points in the articles of the League of 
Nations. It is to be noted that she summarizes 
all the essays instead of using merely the sixth, 
that by William Ladd, which has been generally 
considered the masterpiece. 

Another notable point in the monograph is the 
attention given to early international work in the 
economic field. Few historians of the peace 
movement in the mid-nineteenth century have 
done this. She has, too, taken cognizance of the 
attitude of the press, both in the United States 
and in Great Britain. Here again she has done 
great service to other historians in giving refer- 
ences to issues of periodicals, especially in Eng- 
land, which dealt, pro or con, with the peace 
movement. 

Whether Miss Phelps can or will ever do an 
equally sympathetic and accurate interpretation 
of the many-branched peace movement of today 
is a matter for conjecture. Most of those now at 
the job of such historical work are so definitely 
propagandist that their work is only tepidly re- 
ceived by the many not of their views. Perhaps 
such work will need to wait for another genera- 
tion to arise. 

However, whatever comes from the present 
confusion of ideas as to the proper way in which 
to build the superstructure, Victor Hugo’s simile, 
used in the introduction to this book, remains 
true: “The future is an edifice which man builds 
with his own hands.” The foundation has been 
honestly and soundly laid. It now remains to 
find and use the best materials and methods with 
which to carry out the farseeing plan of the 
founders; to build an edifice in which humanity 
can really and happily live. 
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Mrs. SIGOURNEY, THE SWEET SINGER OF Hart- 
FORD, by Gordon S. Haight. Pp. 191 and index. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931. Price 
$3. 


Eighty-five years ago, in January, 1846, readers 
of Tue ApvocaTe or Peace found on page 29 of 
their magazine a hymn beginning— 


“Check at their fountain heart, 
O God, the streams of strife——” 


It was written by Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, one 
of the most popular and prolific writers of that 
period. In July appeared another of her poems; 
in August a pacifist prose tale, “The Brothers”; 
and in October still another poem. There were 
others earlier, signed with initials very likely hers. 

To have Mrs. Sigourney’s name upon the table 
of contents was at that time one mark of a popu- 
lar magazine. Only four years later Louis Godey 
was paying her the fabulous sum of $500 a year 
merely to have her name appear on the title page 
of his “Lady’s Book.” 

Measured by today’s light, individual touch, her 
poems were stilted and conventional, the best 
often imitative of British models. But according 
to the idiom of her day she expressed—especially 
to “young females”—much that they felt on rev- 
erence for old age, resignation, and particularly 
the doleful contemplation of death. In any case 
she was an industrious, well-paid purveyor of 
sentimental verse, much read and admired. 

The biography by Mr. Haight is altogether 
delightful, difficult to lay down once it is begun. 
It is written with sympathy, but with quiet 
humor. Without overemphasis, Mr. Haight pic- 
tures a highly individual though consciously vir- 
tuous heroine. Her career, too, illuminates the 
public taste of her day. In spite of her mournful 
lays, Mrs. Sigourney is seen to be a pretty, ener- 
getic lady, quite as conspicuous for business per- 
spicacity as for the divine afflatus. If a surrep- 
titious flicker of sympathy is felt for the elderly 
husband who disapproved so strongly of “female 
publicity” one is glad after all that the young wife 
finally found expression for her abounding mental 
vitality. 

She was teaching school at the time that Emma 
Willard began, and the friendship between them 
was lifelong. Other names now famous move 
more or less intimately across her stage. 

All in all one closes the book feeling that Lydia 
Sigourney must have been a quite delicious person 
to know. 


Tue Power or Inpta, by Michael Pym. Pp. 317. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1930. Price 
$3.50. 


“T don’t expect to understand India. I’m going 
to see India. Any number of people, government 
officials, explorers, scientists, all kinds, can write 
authoritative volumes on India. It’s time 
somebody went out, looked at India in a perfectly 
ordinary, human way and tried to give a truthful 
idea of how it struck him.” Partly because this 


intelligent English-American woman kept such 
directness of mental attitude, but even more be- 
cause she carried with her a rich background of 
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western civilization, keen political sense, appre- 
ciation of the occult, rising possibly from her own 
Spanish-Irish ancestry and also because she car- 
ried coolness of perception, seeing far below the 
surface—for all these reasons Mrs. Pym’s book on 
India is in fact unique. Its great lack as a book 
is the technical one of lack of maps. These are 
really necessary for the full enjoyment of the text. 
An index and a pronouncing vocabulary would 
also add greatly to the value of the volume. 

The reader looks with the author appreciatively 
at bits of India from Bombay, where “one finds 
himself, as it were, poised in space between two 
worlds,” to the Himalayas, “where you have 
reached the edge of something that must remain 
your secret.” All the way spots in India are 
illuminated by politico-historical explanations 
which make them real—this for about one-third 
of the book. Following are chapters on the cul- 
ture of India; that culture which is not literary, 
but the art of living and which expresses itself 
in art, music, literature and in the social attitudes, 
especially those expressed by women. These in- 
teresting chapters, never dull, are lighted with 
personal experiences and fraught with wit, often 
phrased with brittle charm. 

Part 3 gazes down the vista of India’s past, 
those long centuries upon which her present rests. 
Mrs. Pym has little admiration for Gandhi, who 
gave her “the deadening sense of the would-be 
great,” never unconscious of effect, a man subtle 
but insincere. 

In the light of Britain’s recent granting of 
dominion status to India, the following para- 
graph, tucked in the midst of Part 3, is signifi- 
cant: “Externally there is very little reason for 
not imagining that India can and must and will 
conduct its relations as a unity just as America 
does. . And with all their mistakes, all their 
misconceptions, the hot-and-bothered British, 
strenuously denying ‘India as a nation,’ strenu- 
ously insisting upon ‘lack of unity,’ are, in fact, 
unconsciously developing among Indians a con- 
scious political sense of ‘Indian-ness’ to which 
history will probably point one day as Britain’s 
greatest gift to India.” 


Mary Grapstone, Her Drtartes AND LETTERS, 
edited by Lucy Masterman. Pp. 492. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Inc., New York, 1930. Price $5. 


Through the eyes of William Gladstone’s daugh- 
ter one sees here a pageant of Victorian England. 
London is a city far different from the capital of 
today and moving through it were men and women 
now become famous. Causes and political events 
ruffled its serenity which have long been solved 
and left behind. Mary, born in 1847, begins her 
observations on life, as far as this book is con- 
cerned, in 1858, at the age of eleven. The diaries 
are principally notes, condensed and with briefest 
of comment. Yet during the years between 1858 
and 1926, with some gaps and with many dele- 
tions by the editor, the diaries and letters call up 
events and persons in a way so intimate as to 
make them still vital. 

Gladstone, of course, whom his daughter ex- 
travagantly admires, but whom she calls “The 
Parent,” or “G. O. M.” for “Grand Old Man”; 
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“Dizzy,” the detested; Browning, not much liked 
at first; George Eliot; Tennyson; Burne-Jones 
and his family; Ellen Terry; Balfour; the As- 
quiths; Lloyd-George in the later years—in fact 
nearly all persons prominent in England and some 
Americans find place, first or last, in Mary Glad- 
stone’s story. 

As to Mary herself, she had prejudices, con- 
ventional banalities suitable to her period; but 
she is somehow never dull, always alive. For- 
tunately for us it is always persons who are of 
prime importance to her, more even than “E. Q.,” 
the eastern question, or “H. R.,” home rule for 
Ireland; more, too, than music, which is of sec- 
ondary importance to her. Her comments on 
concerts have been largely cut out by the editor, 
but we find that the first taste of Wagner was 
a really disagreeable dose. However she grows 
and develops through the years. 

The exquisite portrait of her by Burne-Jones is 
enough to make one wish to know her personally. 
Indeed the whole family of brothers, sisters and 
cousins, who sometimes called Mary their “Von 
Moltke,” is worth knowing. 

All in all the book leaves one with a deter- 
mination to read other biographies and diaries of 
the period. It is easy to see why it won the 
Dutton Prize for the year. 


CEASE Firinc, edited by Anna Whittaker Roussel. 
Pp. 85 and index. John C. Winston & Co., 
Philadelphia, 1930. Price $1. 


The poetry of the new idealism is yet meager. 
We mean the thought of peace that is not passive 
and meek, but the sort of peace which provides 
the oxygen for active, virile, social labor and joy 
—a peace resilient, bracing, like fresh air, full of 
sunshine and motion. Such a peace might nowa- 
days be considered as the necessary condition of 
growth and development. It is not itself that 
growth; it is only the atmosphere in which nor- 
mal health can function. 

It was long the custom for the poets who 
wished to arouse noble enthusiasm to use only 
the figures of war, the rhythm of the brass band. 
Now comes a small but growing number of poets 
who use the same rhythms but with a new 
imagery. They clothe in forms of beauty the 
stimulating call to the “peace that demands all 
of a man.” They sing of 

“Great souls, servitors of liberty 

Who kept the state to star-set honor fast.” 
They say to the city builders: “Fill the city’s 
veins with the red blood of friendship”’— 

“So may the spirit of the city tell 

All the souls within her gates that all is well.” 
Even Hagedorn’s grewsome “Boy in Armor” has 
a ringing quality: 

“We died. And now you others who must 

live 

Shall do a harder thing than dying is— 

For you shall think. And ghosts shall drive 

you on.” 

So this little anthology of peace poems in the 
new manner, a far cry from the measured con- 
ventionalities of peace singers in the last century, 
has among the sad songs of war and the gentler 
though still modern poems in the religious vein, 
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many that are ringing and stimulating, enkindling 
to dauntless effort in behalf of humanity. 


Ten YEARS OF Wortp Cooperation. Foreword by 
Sir Eric Drummond. Pp. 460 and index. League 
of Nations, Geneva, 1930. Price $3.50. 


The record of the work of the League of 
Nations since its beginning is put out by the 
Secretariat itself. The League is not appraised. 
The book is simply a statement of facts and 
events. The various lines of activity of the 
League are treated separately under the several 
heads, and altogether form an invaluable his- 
torical reference. Annexes appropriately contain 
the Covenant of the League, a list of the many 
publications of the League and discriptive para- 
graphs of other books concerning it. The chap- 
ters which will prove most interesting on this 
side of the water are probably those dealing with 
humanitarian and nonpolitical work. 

The main purpose of the League, stated in the 
first chapter and carried as an invisible text 
throughout, is the prevention of war. With this, 
too, Americans, whose Government was founded 
for the same purpose, will find themselves in 
accord. 


Tue GIANT OF THE WESTERN Wor tp, by Francis 
Miller and Helen Hill. Pp. 301 and index. Wm. 
Morrow & Co., New York, 1930. Price $3. 


It is interesting tc follow the lines of obser- 
vation of writers untrammeled by much rever- 
ence for the Constitution or deep understanding 
of it. Their pragmatic methods are often re- 
warded by novel interpretations, at least, and by 
a fresh point of view. 

In the present book America is shown to be 
(as she is) internationally active, while Europe 
is, in a sense, growing Americanized. The two 
most valuable contributions which America has 
drawn out of her pioneer life and applied to 
European problems are, say Miller and Hill, com- 
mon-sense methods and an ineradicable belief in 
the integrity of the plain man. 

The “isolation” idea is, of course, a man of 
straw. American isolation, because of conditions 
in the era of Washington and Jefferson, long 
outgrown, does not in fact exist, though in com- 
mon with many other writers these two spend 
some time annihilating it as they wrathfully sur- 
vey America’s refusal of membership in the 
League of Nations. 

The book, however, intolerant as it is of 
“patriots” and of many doings of the United 
States, has some interesting ideas in the field of 
economic relations. Its special suggestion, as a 
preventive of the apparently approaching war, is 
an International Commerce Commission to paral- 
lel our own Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Beginnings have already been made by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, with its Court 
of Commercial Arbitration. Some such rigid 
separation of international business and _inter- 
national politics is recommended as a great reform 
in international technique. Possibly this would 
prove a useful addition to the policy of the 
nations in their dealings with each other. 
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